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PREFACE 

If this little volume of one-act plays may claim any 
originalitj' of plan, it is that though primarily intended 
for j unior readers and actors, it does not consist of ' ‘ plays 
for children ” or of adaptations from novels. With one 
excellent exception, all riie plays in the book were written 
for performance by adult actors in the professional 
theatre, but as they have been chosen for their appeal to 
junior forms as well as their quality, it is hoped that they 
will be found worth reading, studjnng, and acting for 
their own sake — and as an introduction to Shakespeare. 

For all their instinctive appreciation of the dramatic 
form, the small boy and girl are too often baffled and 
bewildered by being plunged straight into The Merchant 
of Venice or A Midsummer Night's Dream. A Fourth 
Form boy, who had just been introduced to Shakespeare, 
spoke for many of his peers when he approached the 
master’s desk with the dismayed question ; " Please, sir, 
is Ai.i. this’ book Julius Cevsar ? ’’ To meet this difficulty,' 
to provide an introduction to the treasures of our dramatic 
literature, the modem one-act play may be used to very 
good efiect, for it is free from archaism in thought and 
speech, arresting, quicldy understood, and short enough 
to be acted or read in one lesson. 

. This book can be used simply as a reader ; but if any 
suggestion as to method may be ventured, it is thkt' 
the plays should be treated as plays — ^to be acted rather 
than to be read. Parts should be carefully assigned in 
advance, and the players encouraged to study them, and 

Til 
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sometimes to leam them by heart, as they will frequently 
oger to do. It is of great help if the most important 
entrances, exits, and stagc-movemcnt.s arc settled by the 
teacher or by a “ producer ” chosen from the form, and a 
" stage-manager may be appointed to looh after any 
simple furniture and properties which arc used. The 
import.'int point is that each " performance " should be 
an attempt at interpretation. However crude form- 
room conditions may be, the youthful imagination trans- 
forms them, rejoicing in the simplest equipment ; and 
acting so quickens interest and appreciation that iin- 
mediately there are opportunities to give training in 
speech and movement and " team-w-ork,” and to develop 
a rudimentarj- understanding of dramatic structure and 
characterization. 

J.H. 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE 
WOODCUTTER 

By a. a. Milne 



CHARACTERS 


The Woodcutter. 

The Prinxess. 

The Kin’g. 

The Queen. 

The Red Prince. 

The Blue Prince. 

The Yeu.ow Prince. 

Attendants. 

The music for the play is published by Messrs. Samuel 
French, Ltd. 



• THE PRINCESS AND THE 
WOODCUTTER 


THE WOODCUTTER’S SONG 

Woodcutter — 

A humble woodman I, 

A plain hard-working peasant, 

A simple soul, who on the whole 
Finds life extremely pleasant. 

I envy none to-day 
His lofty rank or station. 

Enough for me to have a free 
And healthy occupation. 

Refrain : Singing and swinging rny axe 
On the monarch uprearing, 

Stroke upon stroke, till the oak 
■ ^ , ■ Crashes down in the clearing. 

So shall I vanquish, perchance, 

Both the haughty and splendid, 

, Love shall have brought them to naught 
. MTieh the tale shall be ended. 

In realms of faery lore 
• I need.no guide or tutor. 

And there, I learn, princesses yearn 
To wed the humble suitor. 

11 
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Tlie tnily noble mind 
All outward siiow despises ; 

It is not rank, or wealth, or ssvank 
That takes the highest prizes 1 

Refrain (As before). 

The Woodcutter is discovered shilling at his work, ir. 
a glade of the forest outside his hut. He is tall and 
strong, and brave and handsome ; all that a woodcutter 
ought to be. Now it happened that the Princess was 
passing, and as soon as his song is finished, sure 
enough, on she comes. 

Princess. Good-morning, Woodcutter. 

Woodcutter. Good-morning. 

[But he goes on with his worki\ 
Princess [after a pause]. Good-morning, Woodcutter. 
Woodcutter. Good-morning. 

Princess. Don’t you ever say anything except good- 
morning ? 

Woodcutter. Sometimes I say good-bye. 

Princess. You arc a cross woodcutter to-day. 
Woodcutter. I have work to do. 

Princess. You are still cutting wood ? Don't you 
ever do anything else ? 

Woodcutter. Well, you are still a Princess ; don’t 
you ever do anything else ? 

Princess [reproachfully]. Now, that’s not fair. Wood- 
cutter. You can’t say I was a Princess yesterday, 
when I came and helped you stack your wood. Or 
die day before, when I tied up your hand where j'ou 
had cut it. Or the day before that, when we had our 
meal together on the grass. Was I a Princess tlien ? 

Woodcutter. Somehow I think you were. Some- 
how I think you were saying to yourself, '' Isn’t it 
sweet of a Princess to treat a mere woodcutter like 
this ? ” 
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Princess. I think you are perfectly horrid. I’ve a 
good mind never to speak to you again, [Turns r.] 
And — and I would, if onty I could be sure that you 
would notice I \rasn’t speaking to you. 

Woodcutter. After all, I’m just as bad as you. Only 
yesterday I was thinking to mj^self how unselfish I 
was to interrupt my work in order to talk to a mere 
Princess. 

Princess. Yes, but the trouble is that you don’t 
interrupt your work. 

Woodcutter [interrupting it and going up to her with a 
smile]. Madam, I am at your service. 

Princess. I wish I thought you were. 

Woodcutter. Surety you have enough people at yoiu" 
service already. Princes and chancellors and cham- 
berlains and waiting-maids. 

Princess. Yes, that’s just it. That’s why I want 
your help. Particularly in the matter of Princes. 

Woodcutter. Why, has a suitor come for the hand 
of Her Roj'al Highness ? 

Princess. Three suitors. And I hate them aU. 

Woodcutter. And which are you going to marry ? 

Princess. I don't know. Father hasn’t made up 
his mind yet. 

Woodcutter. And this is a matter which father — 
which His Majesty decides for himself ? 

Princess. WTiy, of course ! You should read the 
history books. Woodcutter. The suitors to the hand 
of a Princess are always set some trial of strength or 
test of quality by the King, and the winner marries 
his daughter. 

Woodcutter. Well, I don’t live in a palace, and I 
think my own thoughts about these things. I’d 
better get back to my work. 

[He goes on with his chopping^] 

Princess [gently, after a pause]. Woodcutter ! 

Woodcutter [looking up]. Oh, are you there?, I 
thought you were married by this time. 
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Princess [meekly] I don’t want to be married. 
[llaslily] I mean, not to any of those three. 

Woodcutter. You can’t help yourK’lf. 

Princess. I know. Tliafs why 1 wanted you to 
help me. 

Woodcutter 'going up to her]. Can a simple wood- 
cutter help a Pnneess ? 

Princess. Well, perhaps a simple one couldn’t, but 
a clever one mi;'lit. 

Woodcutter. \Vhat would his reward be ? 

Princess. His reward wowVd be Urat lUe Princess., 
not being married to any of her three suitors, would 
still be able to help him chop his wood in the morn- 
ings. ... I am helping you, aren’t 1 ? 

Woodcutter [smiting]. Oh, decidedly. 

Pnneess [nodding]. I thought I was. 
ll'ootici(«cr. It is kind of a great lady like yourself 
to help so humble a fellow as 1. 

Princess [meekly]. I’m not very great. 

[And she isn’t She is the smallest, daintiest little 
Pnneess that ever you sme.] 

Woodcutter. There’s enough of you to make a 
hundred men unhappy. 

Pnneess. And one man happy ? 

Woodcutter. And one man very', very happy. 
Princess [innocently]. 1 wonder who he'll be. . . . 
Woodcutter, if you were a Prince, would you be my 
suitor ? 

Woodcuitcr [scornfully^. One of three ? 

Princess [excitedly]. Ob, would you kill the otliers ? 
With that axe ? 

Woodcuitcr. I would not kill them in order to help 
His Majesty' make up his mind about his son-in-law. 
But if the . Princess had made up her mind — and 

wanted me 

_ Princess. Yes'? 

- W oodcutter. Then I would marry her, however mahy 
^■vnioTs she had. ■ • ' . , , . , 
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Princess. Well, she’s only got three at present. 

Woodcutter. Wiat is tliat to me ? 

Prhicess. Oh, I just thought you might want to be 
doing something to 5’our axe. 

Woodctitter. i\Iy axe ? 

Princess. Yes. You sec. she /ws made up her mind. 

Woodcutter [amazed]. You mean But — but I’m 

onl}’ a woodcutter. 

Princess. That’s where you’ll have the advantage 
of them when it comes to axes. 

Woodcutter. Princess ! [He takes her in his ar 7 ns.] 
My Princess ! 

Prhicess. Woodcutter ! My Woodcutter I My, oh 
so very slow and uncomprehending, but entirely 
adorable Woodcutter ! 

[They sing together. They just happen to feel like 
• that.] 


OUR FAIRY STORY 

Duet : Woodcutter and Prhicess 

Princess. My dear, brown man, 

With your strength and grace. 

And your most attractive face. 

Do you w'onder how my love for you began ? 

Well, I don’t quite know, 

But with those dear arms around me 
I know my fate has found me. 

Woodcutter. My own, fair maid. 

With all heaven in your ey^. 

Are we mad or truly wse ‘ ' _ • ' ' 

When the laws of courts and kings are disobeyed ? 
Let the world go by, - 

With its pride and pomp and glory, . 

We have made our fairy story. 
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Both. This is just our fair^' storj-, 

Evcr>‘ word of wliicli is true, 

Older than the hills around us. 

Yet so wonderfully new. 

All the stories worth the telling 
Surely nnist bo told by two. 

Each must have the self-same ending, 

“ You love me and 1 love you.” 

Princess. My dear, brown man ! 

Just because 1 love you blindly 
You must rule me verj- kindly. 

For I mean to Im 5 obedient — if I can 1 
I'm a poor spoiled child, 

And my future education 
Will afford you occupation. 

But 1 recognize my master underneath the toiler’s tan. 

Woodcutter. My own, (air maid, 

I declare yotir very meekness 
Is the measure of my weakness. 

And my mastery svill seldom be displayed. 

For at one shy glance 

From beneath those drooping lashes 

All my airy' kingship crashes. 

Both. (As before). 

TFoo(fct<//€r [the song finished]. But what will His 
Majesty say ? 

Princess. All sorts of things. ... Do you really 
love me, Woodcutter, or have I proposed to'y'ou under 
a misapprehension ? 

Woodcutter. I adore you 1 

Princess [nodding], I thought you did. But I 
wanted to hear you say it. If I had been a simple 
peasant, I suppose you would have said it a long time 
ago ? , ^ ■ 

few) 
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Woodcutier. I expect so. 

Princess [nodding]. Yes. . . . WeU, now we must 
think of a plan for making mother like you. 

Woodcutter. Might I just kiss you again before we 
begin ? 

Princess. WeU, I don’t quite see how I am to stop 
you. 

[The Woodcutter -picks her up in his arms and kisses 
her.] 

Woodcutter. There ! 

Princess [in his arms]. Oh, Woodcutter, Wood- 
cutter, why didn’t you do that the first day I saw 
you ? Then I needn’t have had the bother of pro- 
posing to jmu. [He puts her down suddenly.] Wiat 
is it ? 

Woodcutter [listening]. Somebody coming. [He 
peers through the trees and then says in surprise,] 
The King ! 

Princess. Oh ! I must fly ! 

Woodcutter. But you’U come back ? 

Princess. Perhaps. 

[She disappears quickly through the trees.] 

[The Woodcutter goes on with his work, and is dis- 
covered at it a minute later by the King and Queen. 
The music of “ Tete a Tete ” is played for the 
entrance. There enter first one red and one black 
attendant, walking backwards and bowing to the 
King and Queen. They are followed by two 
other attendants.] 

King [puffing]. Ah ! and a seat all ready for us. 
How satisfying. 

[They sit down, a distinguished couple — reading from 
left to right. “ King, Queen ” — on a bench outside 
the Woodcutter’s hut.] 

Queen [crossly — she was like thal]. I don’t know why 
you dragged me here. 

King. As I told you, my love, to be alone. 

[All attendants go off.] 
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Qucett. Well, you aren't alone. 

[She indicates the Woodcutter.'] 
King. Pooh, he doesn't matter. . . . Well now, 
about these three Pnnccs. They are getting on mt' 
mind rather. It is lime \vc decided which one of 
them is to marry our beloved child. The trouble is 
to choose between them 

Queen. As regards appetite, there is nothing to 
choose between them. They arc three of the heartiest 
eaters I have met for some time. 

King. You arc right The sooner we choose one of 
them, and send the other two about their business, 
the better. [Reflectively] There were six peaches on 
the breakfast-table this morning. Did I get one ? 
No. 

Queen. Did I get one ? No. 

Ktng. Did our darling get one — not that it matters ? 
No. 

Queen. It is a pity tliat the seven-headed buU died 
last year. 

King [with a sigh]. Those days are over. Wc must 
think of a new test. Somehow I think that, in a 
son-in-law, moral worth is even more to be desired 
than mere brute strength. Now my suggestion is 
this ; that you should disguise yourself as a beggar 
woman and approach each of the three Princes in 
turn, supplicating their charity. In this way we 
shall discover which of the three has the kindest 
heart. What do you say, my dear ? 

Queen. An excellent plan. If you remember, I sug- 
gested it myself yesterday. 

King [annoyed]. Well, of course, it had been in my 
mind for some time. I don’t claim that the idea is 
original ; it has often been done in our family. [Get- 
ting up] Well then, if you will get ready, my dear, I 
will go and find our three friends and see that they 
come this way. 

[They go out together. The vuisic of " Tete A Tete ” ’ 
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Is played again. As soon as they are out of 
sight the Princess comes back.} 

Princess. Well, Woodcutter, what did I tell you ? 

Woodcutter. ^Vhat did you tell me ? 

Princess. Didn’t you listen to what they said ? 

Woodcutter. I didn’t listen, but I couldn’t help 
hearing. 

Princess. WeU, I couldn’t help listening. And un- 
less you stop it somehow, I shall be married to one of 
them to-night. 

Woodcutter. Wdiich one ? 

Princess. Tire one -with the kindest heart — ^which- 
ever that is. 

Woodcutter. Supposing thej'^ all have kind hearts ? 

Princess {confidently}. They won’t. They never 
have. In our circles when three Princes come to- 
gether, one of them has a kind heart and the other two 
haven’t. {SurprisecC} Haven’t you read any historj^ 
at all ? 

Woodcutter. I have no time for reading. But I 
think it’s time history was altered a little. We’ll alter 
it this afternoon. 

Princess. \Vhat do you mean ? 

Woodcutter. Leave this to me. I’ve got an idea. 

Princess {clapping her hands} . Oh, how clever of you ! 
But what do you want me to do ? 

Woodcutter {pointing}. You know the glade over 
there where the brook runs through it ? Wait for 
me there. 

Princess. I obey my lord’s commands. 

[S/ie blows him a kiss and runs off.} 

{The Woodcutter resumes his work. By-and-by the 
Red Prince comes along. He is a — well, you will 
see for yourself what he is likei] 

Red Prince. Ah, fellow . . . Fellow I ... I said 
fellow ! [Yes, that sort of man.} 

Woodcutter {looking up}. Were you speaking to me, 
my lord ? 
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Red Piincc. There is no other felknv here that I 


can see. 

[77/t' ir(»or/c»//a looks round to 7naly sun% pe^rs 
bchuui a tree or luo, and C'»»:cs i/'ic.k lo (as 


Prmce!\ 

Woodcullcr. Yes, you must have meant me. 

Red Pnitcc Yes.’ of course* I meant you, fcllov.'. 
Have you seen the Pnnce.ss come past this wa’.* r I 
was told she was waiting for me here. 

U'ooiiciitifr. bhc is not Irere. my lord. {Loohng 
round to see that they are alone] My lord, are you one of 
the Princes who is seeking the hand of the Princess : 
Red Prince 'complacently]. I am, fellow. 

Woodcutter.' Ihs Majesty the King was here awhile 
ago. He IS to make his decision between you this 
afternoon. [.Venuing/v] I think I can help j'ou to l>c 
the lucky one, my lord. 

Red Prince. You suggest that I take an unfair 
advantage over my fcUow-compctitors ? 

Woodcutter. I suggest nothing, my lord. I only say 
that I can help you. 

Red Prince [magnanimously]. Well, I will allow you 
to help me. 

Woodcutter. Tliank you. Tlicn I will give you this 
advice. If a beggar woman asks you lor a "crust of 
bread tliis afternoon, remember — it is the test ! 

Red Prince [staggered]. Tlie test I But I haven’t 
got a crust of bread 1 

Woodcutter. Wait here and I will get you one. 

[He goes into the hut.] 
Red Prince [speaking after him ns he goes]. Mv good 
fellow, I am extremely obliged to you, and if "ever 1 
can do anything for 5'ou, such as returning a crust to 
you of similar size, or even lending you another 

slightly smaller one, or [The Woo'dcutter comes 

lack with the crusf] Ah, thank you, my man, tliank 
you. 

Woodcutter. I would suggest, my lord, that you 
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sholild talce a short walk in this direction {pointing in 
the opposite direction to that which the Princess has 
fakc 7 i], and stroll back casuallj' in a few minutes’ time 
when the Queen is here. 

Red Prince. Thank you, mv man, tliank jmu. 

[He puts the crust in his pocket and goes off.] 

[The Woodcutter goes oti with his work. The Blue 
Prince comes in and stands watching him in 
silence for some inotnents.] 

Woodcutter [looking up]. Hullo ! 

Blue Prince. Hullo ! 

Woodcutter. Wiat do you want ? 

Blue Prince. The Princess. 

Woodcutter. She’s not here. 

Blue Prince. Oh! 

{The Woodcutter goes on with his work and the Prince 
goes on looking at him.] 

Woodcutter [struck with an idea]. Are jmu one of the 
Princes who is wooing tlie Princess ? 

Blue Prince. Yes. 

Woodcutter [cotning toivards hitn]. I believe I could 
help your Royal Highness. 

Blue Prince. Do. 

Woodcutter [doubtfully]. It would perhaps be not 
quite fair to tlie others. 

Blue Prince. Don’t mind. 

Woodcutter. Well then, listen. 

[He pauses a moment and looks round to sec that 
they are alonei] 

Blue Prince. I'm listening. 

Woodcutter. If 5'ou come back in five minutes, you 
%vill see a beggar woman sitting here. She will ask 
you for a crust of bread. You must give it to her, for 
it is the way His Majesty has chosen of testing your 
kindness of heart. 

Blue Prince [feeling in his pocket]. No bread. 

Woodcutter. 1 will give you some. 

Blue Prince. Do. 
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Wcoilcullcr [tdiiin:; a pkcc from hh p'jd.d). Hcnr 
you arc. 

Blue Pnr.cc. 'niauV.'i. 

Woodcutter. Noi at. all. I’m very gl.ui to nave i)«n 
able to help vou. 

[He ot! ivilh /:u uork. The Blue Prince retnu-.nc 
looldnr^ a! him.} 

Blue Prince 'u:th a itrea! cffnrTj. TliunV-B. 

[He e^oes slriuly atcuy. A nwmei:! later the Yelhtf 
Pnnee malxi a i-yacefitl and lanmiJ entry. i 
YcUou' Prince. All, come hither, my man, come 
hither. 

Woodcutter 'stopping his wort: and lonUinp. up}. ' on 
want me, ^ir ? 

Yelloir Prince. Come hither, my man. Tell me, 
has Her Royal Highness the i’rincess p:l^?c•d this way ■ 
lately ? 

Wondcutter. The Princess ? 

Yellow Prince [slaps WoodcuUer’s shoulder]. Yes, 
the Princess, my bumpkin. But perhap.s you have 
been too much concerned in t'our o\ni earthly atfairs 
to have noticed her. You — ah — cut \v(,»od, I see. 
Woodcutter. Yes, sir, I am a woodcutter. 

Yelloxa Prince. A most absorbing life. Some day 
we must have a long talk about it. But just now I 
have other business waiting for me. With your per- 
mission, good friend, 1 will leave you to your fagots. 

[He starts to po.] 

Woodcutter. Beg your pardon, sir, but are you one 
of tliosc Princes tliat want to marry our Princess ? 

Yellow Prince. 1 had hoped, good friend, to obtain 
your permission to do so. 1 beg you not to refuse it. 
Woodcutter. You arc making fun of me, sir. 

Yellow Prince. Discerning creature. 

Woodcutter. All the same, 1 can help you. 

Yellow Prince. Then pray do so, log-chopper, and 
cam my everlasting gratitude. 

IK oodcuttcr . Tlie ICing has decided that whidicver of 
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you three Princes has the kindest heart shall marrj' 
his daughter. 

Yclloic' Prince. Then you will be able to bear witness 
to him tliat I have alread5’ wasted several minutes of 
my valuable time in condescending to a mere fagot- 
splitter. Tell him this and the prize is mine. [Aiss- 
ing the tips of his fingers] Princess. I embrace you. 

Woodender. The Kmg will not listen to me. But if 
you retuni here in five minutes, you will find an old 
woman begging for bread. It is tlie test which their 
Majesties have arranged for you. If you share 5mur 
last crust with her 

YelloiP Prince. Yes, but do I look as if I carried a 
last crust about with me ? 

Woodcutter. But see, I will give you one. 

Yellow Prince [taking it between the tip>s of his 
fingers]. Yes, but 

Woodcutter. Put it in your pocket, and when 

Yelloia Prince. But, my dear bark-scraper, have 
you .no feeling for clotlies at all ? How can I put a 
tiling like this in mj' pocket ? [Handing it back to 
him] I beg jmu to wrap it up. Here, take tliis [gmes 
hint a scarf]. NeatI3^ I pray3mu. [Taking an orange 
ribbon out of his pockcC] Perhaps a httle of tliis romid 
it would make it more tolerable. You think so ? I 
leave it to you. I trust your taste entirely. . . . 
Lea\’ing a loop for the little finger, I entreat you . . . 
so. [He hangs it on his little Jitiger.] In about five 
minutes, 3mu said ? We will be there. [fViih a bow] 
We thank you. 

[He departs delicately. The Woodcutter smiles to 

. himself, puts down his axe and goes off to the 
Princess. And just in time. For behold I the 
King and Queen return. The same music as 
before. At least we think it is the Queen, but she 
is so heavily disguised by a cloak xvhich she 
wears over her Court dress, that for a moment we 
are not quite sure.] 
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King. Now then, niy love, if yoti wtil sit down on 
that los there— /!('>■}— exfrdh iil — 1 thinV; 
liaps you ^hotild remove the etowis, 'Jlanover, jf.j 
'Hicre ! Now the disguise is p- rfccl. 

Queen. You're sure they arc coming ? It'? a vm’ 
uncomfortable seat. 'Tahfi out Kni: nml.} 

King. I told them that tlic Princc'S was waitiiu' for 
them iicre. Tlieir natural disaj)[>omtment at finding 
1 was mistaken will m.ake the test of their j-jwsd-natttrc 
an even more c.xactmg one. My ouai imjirefsion is 
that the Yellow Prince unll be the victor. 

Queen. Oh, I hate that man. 

King [sooHungly], Well, well, peth.aps it will lie the 
Blue one. 

Queen. If anything, I dislike him more intensely. 

King. Or even the Red. 

Queen. Ugh ! 1 can't bear him. 

King. Fortunately, dear, you arc not called upon 
to marrj’ any of them. It is for our darling that we 
arc making the great decision. Listen ! I'hcar one 
coming. 1 will hide in the cottage and take note of 
what liappens. 

[IJc disappears into the cottage a.s the Blue Prince 
comes t«.] 

Queen. Oh, sir, can you kindly spare a crust of 
bread for a poor old woman 1 Please, prettv gentle- 
man 1 

Blue Prince [standing stolidly in front of her and 
feeling in his pocheCi- Bread . . . Bread . . . Ah ! 
Bread 1 [He offers tV.] 

Queen. Oh, thank you, sir. May you be rewarded 
for your gentle heart. 

Blue Prince. Thank j'ou. 

[He stands gazing at her. There is an aickward 
pause.'] 

Queen. A blessing on you, sir. 

Blue Prince. Thank j'ou. [He indicates the crust.] - 
Bread. 
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Queen. Ah, you have saved the lif6 of a poor old 
woman 

Blue Prince. Eat it. 

Queen [embarrassed], I — er — you — er 

[She takes a bile and mumbles something.] 

Blue Prince. Mliat ? 

Queen [sTrnlloudng with great difficulty]. I’m almost 
too happy to eat, sir. Leave a poor old woman alone 
with her happiness, and 

Blue Prince. Not too happy. Too weak. Help 
you eat. [He breaks offi a piece and holds it to her 
mouth. With a great effort the Queen disposes of it.] 
Good! . . .Again! [She does it again i] Now! [She 
swallows another piece.] Last piece ! [She takes it hi. 
He pats her kindly on the hack, and she nearly chokes.] 
Good. . . . Better now ? 

Queen [a'CrtA’/)’]. Much. 

Blue Prince. Good-day. 

Queen [with an effort]. Good-day, kind gentleman. 

[He goes out.] 

[The King is just coming from the cottage, -when he 
returns suddenly. The King slips back again.] 

Blue Prince. Small piece left over. [He gives it to 
her. She looks hopelessly at hitn.] Good-b}'e. 

’ [He goes.] 

Queen [throwing the piece down violently]. Ugh ! 
Mliat a man ! 

King [coming out]. Well, well, my dear, we have 
discovered the winner. 

Queen [from the heart]. Detestable person ! 

King. The rest of the competition is of course more 
, in the nature of a formality 

Queen. Tliank goodness. 

King. However, I think that it ^vill prevent un- 
necessary' discussion afterrvards if we Take care, 

here is anotlier one. [He hurries back.] 

[Enter the Red Prince.] 

Queen [with not nearly so much conviction]. Could 
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you spare a crtisl of broad, .sir, for :i pofir hungry old 

woman ' 

Red Prince. A crust of bread, nmclani ? O'rtainly. 
.As luck will have it, I have a crust on me. My last 
one, but — 3 'our need i.s gre.alcr th:ui mine. Eat, I 
pray. 

Queen. Th- thank you, sir. 

Red Prince. Xot at all Come, cat. Let me have 
the pleasure of seeing you eating. 

Queen. M-niight 1 take it home with me, prettt' 
gentleman ? 

Red Pnnee [f‘riuly]. No, no. I must sec you eating. 
Come 1 I will lake no denial. 

Queen. Tli-thank 3 'ou, sir. [Hopefully] Won't you 
share it with me ? 

Red Prince. No, I insist on 3 'our having it all. I am 
in the mood to be generous. Oblige me b\' eating it 
now, for I am in a huriy ; yet I u-ill not go until you 
have eaten. [She does her best.] A'ou eat but slowly. 
[S/rraf}'.] Did you deceive me when j’ou said j’ou 
were hungry ? 

Queen. N-no. I’m vciy' luingiy . [Shcents.] 

Red Prince. That’s belter. ' Now understand” 
however poor I am, I can alwaj’s find a cnist of bread 
for an old woman. Ahvajes ! Remember this when 
next you arc hungr)’, . , . You spoke ? [Sfie shales 
her head and goes on eating.] Finished ? 

Queen [icilh great difficulty]. Yes, thank von, pretty 
gentleman. 

Red Prince. There’s a piece on the ground tliere 
that you dropped. [5//c cats it in dumb fleony.l 
Finished ? 

Queen [huskily]. Yes, tliank you, prettv gentleman. 
Red Prince. Tlien I Avill leave jmu. madam. Good- 

. _ [He goes out.] 

[T/ie Queen ttscs ^nfuTy, The Kiu^ is about io come 
out of the cottage, ichcn the Yellow Prince enters. 
The Queen sits down again and mumbles some- 
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thing. It is certainly not an appeal for bread, 
hut the Yellow Prince is not to be denied.] 

Yelloic Prince [gallcinily]. My poor woman, yon arc 
in distress. It pains me to see it, madam, it pains me 
terribly. Can it be that j'ou are hungry ? I thought 
so, I thought so. Give me the great pleasure, madam, 
of relie\nng your hunger. See [holding up his finger], 
my own poor meal. Take it I It is yours. 

Queen [zaith difficulty], I am not hungry. 

Yellow Prince. Ah, madam, I see what it is. You 
do not wish to deprive me. You tell yourself, per- 
chance, tliat it is not fitting that one in your station of 
life should partake of the meals of the highly bom. 
You are not used, you say, to the food of Princes. 
Your rougher palate^ 

Queen [fiopcftilly]. Did }mu say the food of Princes ? 

Yellow Prince. Yliere was I, madam. You inter- 
rupted me. No matter — eat. [She takes the scarf 
and unties the ribbon.] Ah, now I remember. I was 
saying that your rouglier palate 

Queen [discovering the worst]. No ! no ! not bread ! 

Yellow Prince. Bread, madam, the staff of life. 
Come, madam, will you not eat ? [S/ie tries desper- 
ately!] Yffiat can be more dehghtful than a crust of 
bread by the wayside ? 

[The Queen shrieks and falls back in a swoon. The 
King rushes out to her.] 

King [to Yellow Prince]. Quick, quick, find the 
Princess. 

Yellow Prince. The Princess — find the Princess ! 

[He goes vaguely off and we shall not sec him again. 
But the Woodcutter and the Princess do not need 
to be found. There are here.] 

Woodcutter [to Princess]. Go to her, but don’t show 
that you know me. 

[He goes into the cottage, and the Princess hastens to 
her father.] 

Princess. Father ! 
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King. Ah, my clear, you’re just in time. Your 

mother 

Princess. My mother ? 

King. Yes, yes. A little plan of mine — of hers — 
j’our poor mother. Dear, dear 1 
Princess. But what's the matter ? 

King. She is suffering from a surfeit of bread, 
and 

[The Woodcullcr comes up with a flagon of ■mnei] 
Woodcutter. Poor old woman ! She has fainted 

from e-vliaustion. Let me give her some 

Queen [shrickingl. No, no, not bread 1 1 will not 

have any more bread. 

Woodcutter. Drink this, my poor woman. 

Queen [opening her eyes]. Did you say drink ? _ 

[She seizes the flagon and drin^i] 
Princess. Oh, sir, you have saved my motlier’s life ! 
Woodcutter. Not at all. 

King. I thank you, my man, I thank you. 

Queen [gees te WeodcuUer and flings Iter urns round 
him]. My deliverer ! Tell me who you are ! 

Princess. It is my mother, the Queen, who asks you. 
Woodcutter [amazed, as well he may be]. The Queen ! 

[Kneels and covers his face.] 
King. Yes, yes. Certainly, the Queen. 

Woodcutter [taking off his haf]. Pardon, 3'our Maj- 
esty. I am a woodcutter, who hves alone here, far 
awa^' from courts. 

Queen. Well, you’ve got more sense in vour head 
than any of the Princes tliat I’ve seen lately. You’d 
better come to court. 

Princess [shyly]. You uill be very welcome, sir. 
Queen. And j'ou’d better marrj' the Princess. 

King. Isn’t that perhaps going a little too far, dear ? 
Queen. Well, you wanted kindness of heart in your 
son-in-law, and you've got it. And he's got common 
sense too, [To Woodcutter] Tell me, what do you 
think of bread as — as a form of nourishment ? 
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Woodculier \cauiiotts}y\. One can have too much 
of it. 

Queen. Exactl}”^ m3' ^^e\v^ [To King] There you 
are, 3'ou see. 

King. Well, if 3'ou insist. Tlie great thing, of 
course, is that our darling child should be happ3 . 

Princess. I will do my best, father. 

[She takes the Woodcutter’s hand.] 

King. Then the marriage wiU take place this even- 
ing. [TT'V//i a wave of his wand] Let the revels begin. 

[They begin. Children dance, the refrain of the 
" Fairy Story ” bciu^ used. The King and 
Queen go off, and the Curtain falls.] 
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Sh(TXi'00d III the tv/ilighl, is Robin Hood awake? 

Grey and ghostly shadoios arc glidinij; through the brake. 
Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of the morn. 
Dreaming of a shadony man that winds a shadowy horn. 

Robin Hood is here again : all his merry thieves 
Hear a ghostly biiglc-notc shivering through the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 

Merry, merry England has kissed the lips of June : 

All the wings of fairyland were here beneath the moon. 
Like a flight of rose-leaves fluttering in a mist 
Of opal and ruby and pearl and amethyst. 

Merry, merry England is waking as of old 

With eyes of blither hazel and hair of brighter gold : 

For Robin Hood is here again beneath the bursting spray 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 

From “ Sherwood.” 


Quoted from CoUeettd Poems of Alfred No^'es, bv kind permission 
oi the author and oi the publishers, Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. 
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SCENE I 

May-day. An open place {near Nottingham). A 
crowd of rustics and townsfolk assembling to see the 
execution of Will Scarlet. 

First Rustic. A sad May-day ! Where yonder 
gallows glowers, 

We should have raised the May-pole. 

Second Rustic. Ay, no songs. 

No dancing on the green. 

[Enter Robin Hood, disguised as an old beggar, with 
a green patch on one eye.] 

Robin. Is this the place. 

Masters, where they’re agoin’ to hang Will Scarlet ? 
First Rustic. Ay, father, more’s the pity. 

Robin. Eh, don’t j'^e think 

There may be scuffling, masters ? 

First Rustic. There’s many here would swing a 
cudgel and help 

To trip the Sheriff up. If Robin Hood 
Were onlj’' here I 

Third Rustic. They say Prince Jolm is out 
This very day, scouring thro’ Sherwood Forest, 

In quest of Lady Marian ! 

Robin [sharply]. You heard that ? 

Third Rustic. Ay, for they say she’s fio\vn to 
Sherwood Forest. 

S5 
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Second Rustic. She’d best Iscware then ; for I saw 
Prince John I 

With these same eyes I saw him riding out 
To Sherwood, not an hour ago, 

Robin. You saw him ? 

Second Rustic. Ay, and he only took three men-at- 
arms. 

First Rustic. Three men-at-arms ! \Miy, then, he 
must ha’ known 

That Robin’s men would all be busy here 1 
I think there’ll be some scuffling after all. 

Robin. Ay. icO ’em so — go, spread it thro’ tlie 
crowd 1 {He mutters to himself. { 

He’d take some time to find her, but 'fore God 
We must be quick ; ’fore God wc must be quick ! 
Second Rustic, \^■hy, father, one would never think 
to see thee 

Thou hadst so sound a heart. 

First Rustic. Ah, here they come 1 

The Sheriff and his men : and, in the midst, 

There's poor tViil Scarlet bound. 

The Crowd. Alt, here they come 1 

First Rustic. There, there he is. His face is white ; 
but, Lord, 

He takes it bravely. 

Second Rustic. He’s a brave man is Will, 
Sheriff. Back ttdth the crowd there, guards ; delay 
no time 1 

Some Women in the Crowd. Ah, ah, poor lad 1 
Robin {eagerly]. Wfflat are tliey doing now ? 

I cannot see ! 

First Rustic. The Sheriff’s angered now 1 
Second Rustic. Ay, for they say the hangman has 
not come. 

Third Rustic. The Sheriff saw he will not be delayed. 
But who will do the hanging then ? 

Robin. I have a thought; make way; let me 
bespeak 
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The Sheriff J 

Rustics. How now, father, what’s to do ? 

Robm. Make waj?, I tell 5 'ou. I’m the man they 
want ! 

Sheriff. M'liat’s this ? 

Robin. Good master Sheriff, I’ve a grudge 

Against Will Scarlet. Let me have the task 
Of sending him to heaven ! 

Croivd. Ah-h-h, the old devil ! 

Sheriff. Come on, then, and be brief ! 

Robin. I’m not a hangman ; 

But I can cleave your thinnest hazel wand 
At sixt}'’ yards. 

Sheriff. Shoot, then, and make an end. 

Make way there, clear the way ! 

[An opening is made in the crowd. Robin stands in 
the gap.} 

Crowd. Ah-h-h, the old devil ! 

Robin. I’ll shoot him one on either side, just graze 
him. 

To show you how I love him ; then the third 
Slick in his heart. 

[He shoots. A murmur goes up from the crowd.} 
Sheriff [angrily}. Take care I You’ve cut the cord 
That bound him on that side ! 

Robin. Then here’s the second. 

I wiU be careful. [He takes a steady aimi} 

A Rustic to his Neighbours. I 'faith, lads, he can 
shoot. 

[Robin shoots. A louder murmur goes up from the 
crowdi} 

Sheriff. You have cut the rope again I 
A Cry. He has cut him free ! 

Robm. All right 1 All right 1 It’s only to tease 
the dog. 

Here’s for the third now. 

[He aims and shoots quickly. There is a loud cry of a 
wounded man ; then a shout from the crowd.} 
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Firsl Rustic. Wiat has he done ? 

Second Rustic. He lias killed 

One o{ the Sheriffs men ! 

Sheriff. Tlicre’s treachery here ! 

I’ll cleave the first man’s heart that moves ! 

Robin. Will Scarlet, 

Pick up that dead man’s dagger ! 

Sheriff. Treachery ! Help ! 

Down with the villain I 

Robin {throu'S off hts beggar's crouch and hurls the 
Sheriff and sreerat of his men back amongst the croud. 
His cloak drops off.] Sherwood! A mcrr\' Shcrivood ! 

Rustics Ah, ha I The Lincoln green ! A Robin 
Hood ! 

[/I bugle rings out and immediately some of the yokels 
throw off their disguise, and the Lincoln green 
appears as by magic amongst the croud. The 
guards arc rushed and hustled by them. Robin 
and snieral of his men make a ring round Will 
Scarlet.] 

Sheriff. It is the outlawed Earl oi Huntingdon ; 

There is a great reward upon his head. 

Down with him 1 

\The Sheriff's mat make a rush at the little band. A 
knight in jet-black armour, with a red-cross shield, 
suddady appears and forces his way through the 
mob, sicord in hand.] 

Knight. WTiat, so many against so few ! 

Back, you damned woh'cs. Now, foresters, follow 
me. 

Up, cudgels, for our Saint George, and drive them all 

Home to the devil ! 

[r/;c foresters make a rush with him, and the Sheriff 
and his men take to flight.] 

Robin. Now' back to Sherwood, sw'iftly ! 

[He sees the Knight in armour standing by his horse.] 

Your pardon, sir ; our debt to you is great. 

Too great almost for thanks ; but if you be 
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Bound b}' the vows of chivalry, I pray you 
Lend me 3’-our charger ; and m3'’ men will bring 3-ou 
To m3'’ poor home in Sherwood. There you’ll find 
A most abundant gratitude. 

Knight. Your name ? 

Robin. Was Huntingdon ; but now is Robin Hood. 

Knight. If I refuse ? 

Robin. Then, sir, I must perforce 

Take him. I am an outlaw, but the law 
Of manliood still constrains me. It is a matter 
Of life or death. 

Knight. Take him and God be with 3'ou. 

I’ll follow 3'ou to Shenvood with 3'our men. 

\Robin seizes the horse, leaps to the saddle, and gallops 
away.l 


SCENE II 

Sherwood Forest. Outside the cave, Jenny, Marian, 
and Widow Scarlet. 

Marian. This dreadful waiting ! Oh, I am selfish, 
mother ; 

You need not be afraid. Robin vdll bring 
Will Scarlet safely back. Jenny, how long 
D’3 'ou think they’ve been away. Tlie sun is high. 
And all the dew is gone. 

Jenny. Now don’t you keep a-fretting. They’ll be 
back, 

Quite soon enough. \To Widow Scarlet . 1 

Come, widow, come with me. 
I’ll give you my own comer in the hut 
And make 3'’ou cosy. If you take a nap, 

Will Scarlet udll be here betimes you wake. 

\Takes her to the hut and shuts her w.] 
There, drat her, for a mumping mumble-crust ! 

What’s that ? [S/;e pauses a?td stares at the bracke 7 i.] 
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Maruni. WEy. Jenny, how you startled nie ! 

Jenny. I thought I siw n fare there in thn ferns 
Yonder— Uiere— sec, Uiey are slinking still. 

scre-ciitt’i.i 
Ah ! Ah ! 

[Pnitce John and another wan appear advancing 
across the glade.] 

John. So hero’s my dainty tigress in her den. 

OR a sign from Marian. Jenny goes qmchly tnsidc the 
cave.] 

That’s well ! Dismiss your maid ! 

M’annan, remove a httlV. [IJis man retires,] 

I see you think 

A little liotter of me. Out in the wixid 
There waits a palfrey for you, and the stirrup 
Longs, as I long, to dasp your dainlv foot. 

[he draws nearer.] 

Marian. Wait — I must think, mist think. 

John. Give me your hand ! 

Why do you shrink from me ? If you could know 
The’ fire that Inims me night and day. 

Marian. You are mad ! 

John. Ay, mad for you. 

{Jenny comes out of the cave and hands Marian a boiv. 

She leaps back and aims it at John.] 

Marian. Back, you -ivild beast, or by the heaven 
above us. 

I’ll kill \'ou ! Now, don’t doubt me. I can shoot 
Truly as any forester. 1 swear. 

Prince or no prince, king or no Idng, I’ll kill you 
If you should stir one step from where you stand. 
John. I was beside m 3 'self, was carried away. 

I cannot help my love for 

Marian. I’ll not hear 

Another sickening word ; throw down your arms. 
That dagger at your side. 

John. Marian. I swear — 

Marian. You see that rusty stain 
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Upon the silver birch dowTi j'onder ? Watch. 

[She shoots. Then swiftly aims at him again.l 
Now_. tlirow your weapon down. 

[He pulls out the dagger and throws it down, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. One of his men steals up 
behind Marian.] 

Jenny. There’s one behind j’ou ! Look ! 

[The man springs forward and seizes Marian’s rtrnis.J 

John [coming fonvard and taking hold of her a/so]. So, 
my sweet tigress. 

You’re trapped then, are 3'ou ? Well, we’ll waste no 
time ! 

W’e’ll talk this over when we reach the castle. 

Keep off the maid, there, Warman ; I can manage 
This turbulent beauty. Ah, by God, you shall 
Come ! Ah ! God’s blood, what’s this ? 

[Marian has succeeded in drawing her dagger and 
slightly wounding him. She wrests herself free.] 

Marian. Keep back, I warn you ! 

John [advancing slowly]. Strike, now strike if you 
will. You will not like 
To see the red blood spurting up your hand. 

That’s not maid’s work. Come, strike ! 

[Robin Hood appears at the edge of the glade behind 
him!] 

You see, you cannot ! 
Your heart is tenderer than you think. 

Robin [quietly]. Prince John ! 

John [turns round and confronts Robin]. Out with 
your blade, Warman. 

[Robin draws his sword and sets his back to an oak. 
The other two followers of Prince John come out 
of the wood.] 

Robin. Come on, all four ! 

You must be tired of fighting women-folk. 

Come on ! By God, sir, you must guard your head 
Better than that, [He disarms Warman.] 

Or you're just food for worms 
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Already ; come, you dogs ! 

John. Work round, j'ou inree. 

Behind him ! Drive him out from that damned 
oak ! 

Robin. Oh, that’s a princely speech ! Have at you, 
sir ! 

[He strikes Prince John's sword out of his hand, 
and turns suddenly to confront the others. Joint 
picks up a dagger and makes as if to stab Robin 
in the back. At the same instant bugles are heard 
in the distance. The red-cross knight flashes 
between the trees, and seizing John’s arm in his 
gauntleted hand, disarms him, then turns to help 
, Robin. 

Knight. \Vliat, four on one ! Down with your 
blades, you curs, 

Or, by Mahound ! — 

[The three men take to flight. John stands staring at 
the new-comer. The foresters appear, surround- 
ing the gladei] 

John [muttering]. WTrat ? Thou ? Thou ? Or his 
ghost ? 

No — no — it cannot be. 

Robin. _ Let them yelp home. 

All’s well ; but take this villain into the cave 

And guard him there. 

[The foresters lead Prince John into the cave.] 

John [to the foresters]. Answer me one thing ; who 

Is yonder red-cross knight ? 

A Forester. No friend of thine. 

Whoever he be ! 

Knight [to Robin]. I need not ask his name. 

I grieve to know it ! 

Robin. Sir, I am much beholden 

To your good chivalry. What thanks is mine 

To give is all your own. 

Knight. Then I ask this ! 

Give me tliat prisoner 1 I think his life is mine 1 
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Robin. You saved my own, and more, you saved 
much more 

Than mj^ poor life is wortli. But, sir, think well 
This man is dangerous, not to me alone. 

But to the King of England. 

Kni^hi. I have more reasons tlian you Imow. 

Robin. So be it. 

Bring back the prisoner ! 

[The foresters bring Prince John back. He stares at 
the knight as if in fear.] 

Sir, you shall judge him. 

This prisoner is your owm. 

Knight. Then — let him go ! 

Foresters. YTiat ! Set him free ? 

Rabin. Obey I 

[They release Prince John.] 
Knight. Out of my sight ; 

Go ! 

Prince John. Wiat man is this ? 

Knight. Qiiickty, get thee gone ! 

[Prince John goes out, shaken and white.] 
Robin. We’ll tliink no more of him ! It is our rule 
That er’ery friend we meet in merry greenwood 
Should dine uith us. Will you not be our guest ? 
Knight. That's a most happy thought I I have not 
heard 

A merrier word than dinner all this day. 

Robin. Will you not raise 5 mur visor. 

And let us know to whose good knightly hand 
We are so beholden ? 

Knight. Sir, }'ou will pardon me 

If, for a little, I remain unknown. 

But, tell me, are you not that Robin Hood 
Ydio breaks the forest’s laws ? 

Robin. That is my name. 

We hold this earth as naturahy our own 
As the glad common air we breathe. We think 
No man, no king, can so usurp the world 
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You were too quick for me. I had not drawn 
These gauntlets oil. 

But tell mo. Lady .Marian, 

Wien is your bridal day with Robin Hood ? 

Marian. \Vc shall be wedded when the King conics 
home 

From the Crusade. 

Knight. Ah, when the King comes home ! 

That’s music — all the birds of .April sing 
In those four words for me — the King comes home. 
Marian. I am glad you love him, sir. 

Robin. But you’re not eating ! 

Your helmet’s locked and barred. Will you not raise 
Your visor ? 

Knight. Or lose my dinner ! Hunger and thirst 
Break down aU masks and ail disguises, Robin. 

[He rises and removes his helmet, revealing the face of 
Richard Cccur de Lion.] 

Robin. The King ! [They all leap to their feet.] 
Outlaws. The King ! The King I 

Robin. But oh, my liege, 

I should have knoivn, at the rescue of Will Scarlet, 
When we were so outnumbered and hard beset, 

And you came riding out of the Eastern skj% 

I should have known, cither it was Saint George 
Or else the King come home from the Crusade. 

Richard. A lover’s instinct might have told you, 
Robin, 

If, as I understand, it means so much 
To you and Lady Marian. Huntingdon, 

Your earldom we restore to you this day. 

You and mj' Lady Marian shall return 
To court until us, where your true bridal troth 
Shall be fulfilled with golden marriage bells. 

Now, friends, tlie venison pasty. We must hear 
The Malmsey Butt and Down the Merry Red Lane. 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf. Don’t leave the forest. There’s 
darker things to come. 
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Robin. Pardon him, sire. Poor Shadow-of-a-Leaf 
has lost 

His mortal \vits. 

Shadow-of-a-Leaf. Sire, you will pardon me, 

For I am only a fool, and yet, methinks. 

You know not half the meaning of those words — 

The King, the King comes home from the Crusade ! 
Thrust up your swords, hilt uppermost, my lads. 

And shout — the King comes home fronj the Crusade. 
[He leaps on a seat, and thrusts up the King’s sword, 
hilt uppermost, as if it loere a cross.] 


CURTAIN 
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Scene. — A very shabby parlour. At back is a 
curtained window on one side of which stands a book- 
case, on the other a grandfather clock stopped at twenty 
minutes past eleven. A fireplace R. with mirror over 
mantelpiece. Doors R. and l. Myra, a tall girl of 
fourteen, sits at a table mending Jimmy’s coat while he 
stands in his shirt-sleeves watching the operation. Be- 
linda sits on a stool by the Jire absorbed in a book. The 
curtains are drawn and the room lit. It is about five 
o'clock on the 3isi of October. 

Myra. There. That’s the best I can do with it. 
Reallj', Jimmy, any one would think that you walked 
on your elbows. 

Jimmy {putting on coatl. Thanks a^vfully. Does it 
look very patchy ? 

Myra. Not so bad. You must try and keep full 
face when there’s company, and sit with your back to 
the wall. 

Jimmy. I don’t do much sitting in these knickers ; 
they’re at their last gasp. 

Myra. I suppose we’re a very discontented family. 
YTien we had all the nice things we didn’t particularly 
notice them ; now we haven’t got them we miss 
them dreadfully. 

Jinuny. It’s not so much having no nice things as 
having nasty ones that I object to. 

Belinda [holding outlier frocli\. I know. I never 
cared for this when it was M5na’s, and when it was 
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cut up for Dolly I haled it. Now it's mine I simply 

loathe it. 

Timmy. At any rate you don't run the risk of going , 
off wilh'a bang whenever 3'ou sit down. 

[Walks drearily to the •^tiudoto, draiss aside curtatr, 
and stares into the darkness.] 

\\diat time will the Old Dears be back, Myra ? 

Myra. I don't quite know ; mollier said she would 
telegraph. O Jimmy, I do hope to goodness tliat 
father gets this appointment. 

Jimmy. Estate agent to Lord Wliat's-his-name, 
isn’t it ? 

Myra. Yes. Yliat exactly are the duties of an 
estate agent, Jimmy ? 

Jimmy. Oh — ^\'ou wear riding breeches, you know, 
and — ^well, you tell the other fellows to do the rest. 
Belinda. I’m sure father could do that beautifully. 
Myra. And it would show o 2 his nice legs. I've 
always recommended the ballet or a bishopric. 

Jimmy. I suppose it wouldn’t exactly restore the 
fallen fortunes of our house ? 

Myra, Not quite, of course, but we should be in the 
country again, and poor Jane would be able to rc' 
member whether she's nurse or parlourmaid or cook/ 
[Enter r. Polly and Dolly in hats and coats. They carry 
satchels, which they throw down.] Hullo, Tweenies — 
late, aren’t you ? 

Polly. Not particularly. It’s so dark; there’s ^ 
fog coming on, I tliink. 

Dolly. A good, thick, yellow one. Ugh. [S/imers.J 
[The twins take off hats and coats and throw them down.] 
And lots of Hie girls have got parties. It’s Hallow- 
e’en, 5mu know. 

Belinda. O D0II3' — Hallowe’en, when all the fairies 
are abroad ? 

Polly. Little silly, \vith yomr fairies. 

• „ Dolly. What are you stodging over ? [Looking over, 

Belinda’s shoidder] Cinderella, of course. 
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Fairies won’t come our way, I’m afraid. 
Now. children, j'ou must clear away all that litter 
{poiniing to coats] and then trj' to get yourselves 
decentl3' clean. 

Ttciiis [opcn-monfhcd]. Clean ? Wliatev'er for ? 

Myra. Have you forgotten high tea and Aunt 
Alaria ? 

Jimmy. I sat', MjTa — ^it isn’t this evening ? 

Polly. And the Old Dears awat', and just us — we, I 
mean ? 

Myra. It is — worse luck. She’s going to take me 
to a lecture. 

Jimmy. Oughtn’t we to have run to dinner for 
aunt ? She’s one of the idle rich, jmu know. 

Myra. Tlve lecture’s earty: besides, I thought 
high tea rather a good toudi ; hospitable, yet with- 
out the opulence of dinner. 

Jimmy. Filling, but not fashionable, eh ? 

Polly. WTiat's the lecture about ? 

Myra. Economy. 

Dolly. ^^Tlat is economy ? 

Myra. I believe it teaches you how to spend very 
little money. 

Jimmy. \Ve don’t find much difficulty in doing 
that. Now, if it taught you how to spend a great de^ 
of money when jmu haven’t got an3% then tliere’d be 
sense in it. 

Myra. I’m not sure, but I can’t help fancying that 
father looks to Aunt Maria to do that. 

‘ Trains. Aunt Maria ? 

Myra. She’s tremendously rich, you know. Simply 
frightfully. And you see, if she took a fancy to one 
of us 

Jimmy. Or even two — we could offer the pair of 
twins at a reduction. 

Dolly. Oh, do chuck it, Jimmjn I don’t know why 
there should be anything absurd about being a twin — 
but there is. , 
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Pally Yes. You needn't nib it in. 

Jvmny. \VcIl, unless I'm much mistaken she'll go 
in for quality, not quantity. stalwart nephew to 
support her "tottering steps will about fill her bill, I 
should say. 

Myra. Or a sensible, elderly niece who would be a 
companion to her. 

Eehnda. Or a dear httle girl to brighten her de- 
clining — oh. don't. Jimmy. 

shies a cushion ai hcr.\ 
Polly. But why .-\unt Maria itow ? She has hardly 
ever come near us. 

Jimmy. She doesn’t like us ; and she’s only a halt 
aunt really, you know. 

Belinda. 0 Jimmy, how dreadful. Which half 
Jimmy. Shut up. 

Myra. She saw Jimmy and me when we were little 
and loathed us ; now, I suppose, she’s coming back 
with a fresh eye to sec if she likes us any belter. 
Jimmy [gloomily]. She won’t. 

Myra. No, I don’t suppose she will. Of course, 
from the pathetic point of r'iew, we sJjoaJd have 
made a better show as orphans. 

Dolly. We can’t very well work that. 

Myra. Hardly, uath a brace of parents in robust 
health on the premises. If we only knew her tastes 
we could play up better. 

Polly. If we each take a different line she may find 
one of us sympathetic. 

Myra. Good idea, Polly'. Now — who shall be 
what ? How about the Tweenies ? 

Jiimny. One can be pretty and the other good. 
Polly. Bags I being pretty'. 

Dolly. No, Polly, you’re ever so much better than 
I am. ril be pretty. 

Jimmy. Toss up — your call, Polly. 

Polly. Heads. 

Jimmy [tossing a penny]. Tails. Dolly’s pretty. 
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you’re good. Then there must be a clever one who 
swots over lessons — ^auntie may like tliat sort — and 
we ought to have an angel cliild. 

Myra. I’m the clever one, I suppose : tliat leaves 
Belinda for the angel child. 

Jimmy. Behnda, fonvard please. 

Belinda [advancing bashfully]. 0 Jimmy 

Jimmy [sternly^. No back answers. You’ll be 
sitting at llie window, your wstful gaze fixed upon 
the distant hills. 

Belinda. You can’t see an3dhing but chimney pots 
from this window — and it’s pitch dark. 

Jimmy. S-sh. And when she comes in 3’-ou'll look 
np with a sad smile. 

Myra. Let’s trj’^ it once over and see how it works 
out. [Group formed. Belinda ai xcindoxc, Myra 
siUing ai table, and (he hvins gracefully posed ai her 
feet.] I ought to be reading aloud something im- 
proving. 

Jimmy [at bookcase]. Tr}' Flowering Plants of Great 
Britain ; some of the words in that are a fair treat. 
Catch. [Myra fields a heavy volume with difficulty!] 
Now — ^picture ; the Poor but Virtuous Family. 
H’m-m. Not bad. VTij' are you making those silly 
faces, Dolly ? 

Dolly. I’m looking pretty ; you told me to. 

Jinmiy. Better cut out the prettiness — it would put 
any aunt off. 'That’s better. Don’t grin, Belinda. 

Belinda. You told me to. 'That’s the sad smile. 

Jimmy. Cut out the sad smile. VTiat utter poops 
you girls are. You’ve no more notion of — I say, here 
is somebody I Now then, M^ua — and don’t look up, 
any one, when the door opens. Let it all soak in. 

Myra [reading. ‘ In plants of the Umbelliferous 
Tribe the floral leaves, grown in a whorl anG forming 
what is termed an Involucre, often grow at the base 

of the general arid partial umbels ” 

[Jane appears at door.] 
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Jane. If yoti pVasc. Mi>j Myra, cotiM I r-[>eali to 
vou lor a minute ? 

Mvni. Jane .Vo' the kitchen flue ? 

No. mi.cs. 

Myra. 'Hien I can In-ar it. Wltat's llte matter ? 
Jane. Nothin';, ini^s, le.ostways no more than 
ti.sual ; but w.x-, you wishful that I should be dressed 
for the dcKJr seeing I'm to dish up the minute .''onr 
aunt comes and evcrt’ihing so to sjK-ak trembling m 
the balance ? 

Myra. 0 Jane, I'm afraid so. Mother made suc.i 
a point of it. 

Jane. Then 'Eaven 'elp the lemon soles, miss, that s 
all I can say. No, Miss M\ma, I can opien a door with 
any one in the land, and 1 can cook j'oru a sole in; 
wouldn’t have disgraced your Pa’s table in the Dog- 
wood Park days, but I can’t do 'cm botli at once and 
keep my reason, and so 1 tell you. 

Myra [rising, and inking Jane's hand]. Jane, dear, 
we must forget Uic Dogwood Park days. We've all 
come down in tlie world now, and you were a dear 
old silly to come uith us. 

Jane [tor/ii//y]. And do I ever complain, Miss 
M\Ta ? Do I liund being engaged a.s a General and 
doing the work of a Commander-in-Chief ? Do I 
mind sleeping in what you may well call tlie pantry, 
for pant you do with a window the size of a sixpence, 
and arm-in-arm uith the boiler — ^but dress for the 
door and leave them blessed soles, lemon though tlicy 
be, and never would Mrs. Silverside have allowed such 
tilings to breathe tlie air ot DoTO'ood Park while she 
was housekeeper. Well, Miss MjTa, we. lives and we 
learns, and I may icam to be in two places at once 
and do a dozen tilings at tlie same time — I may or I 

may not, but [Myva look’: anxiously at Jane and 

sniffs suspiciously. Jane sniffsi] Something burn- 
ing ? There 1 If I turn my back half a minute— 
though I suppose we should reckon it as one of tlic 
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blessings of Imng in a rabbit hutch ; what’s done in 
the kitchen you smell in tlie attic. 

[She dashes from the room.] 

Myra [laughing]. Poor, dear Jane. I always smell 
burning wlien she gets a little long-winded ; it sends 
her off like a shot. But now, serioush', cliildren, this 
is my evening, and the important question is — what 
am I to wear ? Mother particular!}’ said that it was 
to be " quiet and appropriate.” What would be 
appropriate for an Economy Lecture ? 

Jimmy. Your oldest frock, or none at all, I should 
say. 

Myra. But you couldn’t call tliat quiet. As a fact, 
I haven’t got anj'tliing. Agatha-next-Door offered 
me the loan of a purple velvet trimmed witli swans- 
down, but I thought not. 

Dolly. What on earth made you tell her about it ? 

Jimmy. If there is one thing beastlier than the 
general beastliness of everv’thing it’s the con- 
tinued patronage of Agatha-next-Door. 

Polly. And her habit of " dropping in to play with 
Us,” as she puts it. 

Dolly. At all hours. 

Myra. She’s reall}’ quite a good sort, and it’s nice 
of her to offer her frocks. The mere fact that one 
wouldn’t be found dead in them ought not to weigh 
with us. But I do rvish that I had something decent. 

Dolly. Y'hat we want is a little w’oman to come in. 

■Belinda [suddenl^J Wliat we w'ant is a fairy god- 
mother. 

All [in scorn]. A fairy godmother ! 

Belinda. Yes, and the Old Dears ought to have seen 
about it long ago. 

Myra. Bidinda, you are not to call father and 
mother the Old Dears. I’ve told you over and over 
again. 

Belinda. But you and Jimnay — oh ! 

Jimniy [shying another cushioii\. Shut it, Belinda, 
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Myra. All the same there’s s^'mething »i the idea. 
Tlip fair\’ godmother wmiUI merely wave- her v.*and 
and tlieTc should I be. " quiet and appropriate." 

Pnlly. And a lovely motor to take v<iu to tlie 
lecture. 

Myra. And a .splendid person to open the door in a 
gold-laced coal and cnnary-colotircd knce-bn echf-s. 
Dolly. My dear Myra. Jane would die first. 

Myra [laiigliu:"]. So she would ' I forgot Jane. 
N\t'll. then, a beautiful Greek maiden in flowinc rai- 
ment and wreathed with roses. 

Jtminy. .And the high tea. Pe-acock pasties, 
haunches of veni.son, grajxis, pineapples — my eye 1 
Myra. Ah, Jimmy, I’m afraid that fairy day.s are 
over. It IS not for u.s poor modern.s to stand in the 
slippers of Cinderella. [A k>;ocl; at the door.l 

Polly [ 1)1 horror]. Not aunt ? Not yet ? 

A Voice (xoithout]. May I come in ?' 

Jmiiiiy. \Vorse. .Agatha. [Shoutifsg.] Oh, come in. 
liiiitcr Agatha, a very pretty girl, but shoinlv and 
badly dressed.] 

Agatha. Jane had tlic door open, so I thought I 
would ]ust drop in to 

Jimmy. I kmow. To play with us. AVc are feeUng 
particularly sportn-e this evening. Let me introduce 
cliampion Kiss-in-the-Ring 
P J Miss Belinda Tremaine, who holds tlie cup 

for Hop Scotch. ^ 

hand and looking her i/6 and 

£-k LfSs.Sg.'’"- 

Belinda’s cn- 

ga^ment to the Archbishop of Canterburt' is off. 
tlif h?use ^ aU over 

for maid ran this up 

for me ages ago : it s as old as the hills and wash« 
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Eke a rag. By tlic bye, I came upon sometiiing that 
might be useful to you for to-night. I know you’re 
such a one for the quiet shades. It’s that verj^ soft 
tone of pink ; frazy crazy the French call it. 

Myra \puzzlcd\. W^iat ? Oh, I see. Praise ecrasfe 
— crushed strawberry. It's ever so kind of you, 
Agatha dear, but 3'ou reallj' mustn’t trouble. 

Agatha. Trouble’s a pleasure. I’m sure. little 
maid shall run for it — she’s waiting outside. [Calling] 
Faites monter le carton, EHse — tut — stupid of me. It 
seems so natural to speak to one’s fum de chambre in 
French. Bring up the box I left in our haU, 

Elise. 

Jimmy. \\Tiat’s your — er — ^fum de chambre doing 
here? 

Agatha. She came round with me, of course; 
mamma would not dream of letting me go out im- 
attended. So you are entertaining this evening ? 

Myra. Onlj'- Lady Errington. 

. Agatha [eagerly]. Lady Errington ? 

Polly. That’s Aunt Maria. 

Agatha. Lady Errington. Oh — but oughtn’t you to 
smarten up a bit ? With a yard or two of art muslin 
and a few pins I could make this a different room. 
Mamma always says I am such a one for the delicate 
touches. Have you got the right cards to the top in 
the card plate ? 

Dolly. We haven’t a card plate. 

Polly. And only the sweep’s card to put in it if wehad. 

Agatha. Ah, well, you’re new-comers, you see, and 
perhaps we are a little exclusive. How would it be 
if / stayed to dinner so as to give a tone and to show 
her ladyship that you visit with the better houses in 
the neighbourhood ? 

Jimmy. But next door is just like this house. 

Agatha [gently^. We come at thp end of the row,, 
you see, dear. That makes us Semi-detached, doesn t 
it ? 
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Myra [smiling]. And is that verj’ distinguished ?, 
We're dreadfully ignorant. 

Agatha. Well, after tire Semi you come to the 
Detached — in gardens — and there you practically 
touch tlie County. 

Myra. Do you ? 

Agatha. At anj' rate tire Landed Gentry. [A knock. 
Enter a very small child in cap and apron, carrying a 
large dress box.] There. Now well just have a peep 
and then you must let Elise get you into it. So much 
depends upon the way a thing’s worn. 

Myra. Oh, but — please, Agatha, I couldn't tliink of 
troubling — cr — Elise. 

Agatha. My dear, what has she to do ? A little 

light fancy work 

Elha [anxiously]: Please, miss 

Agatha. A Uttle lace to mend — ^what is it, Elise ? 
Eliza. If you please, miss, I was to get back to 
the potatoes tlic verj' minute you’d finished with 
me. 

Agatha [hastily]. Open the box at once, Elise. 
There 1 [An appalling garment is disclosed.] Now, 
won’t that be just the thing ? Dressy, you know, 
and yet only a simple little demi-toUette. 

[Myra gazes in stricken silence, then kisses Agatha.] 
Myra. Thank you, Agatha. It’s wonderful. It’s 
— it’s wonderful. Isn’t it, girls ? 

Awed Chorus. Quite — quite wonderful. 

Myra. And I’m sure it would be just right for some 
occasions 

Jimmy [very politely]. The Eifth of November, for 
instance. 

Myra. Jimmy 1 But I’m afraid it’s a little too 
smart for me. 

Agatha. Ah, but wait till you see it on. Take the 
box upstairs, Elise. 

[Agatha opens door l. for Eliza, who staggers out 
with box.] °° 
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S :\softly]. MjTa, you can’t. You’d look like 

;a. sweep on May-day. 

: 'l.,Myra. Of course I can't, but we mustn’t hurt her 
;.feelings. 

y-.<AgatJta [at door]. Come along, Myra. 

i -Myra [/o Jimmy}. You come too, and we’ll work it 

.s'ofn^ow. 

•y'i Agatha [archly}. Yes, Mr. Jimmy, you come too 
■ and' give your opinion. We all know how particular 
.fte gentlemen are. 

[Exeunt Myra, Agatha, and Jimmy, l.] 
:' yP,olly [gigglhtg}. “ The gentlemen.” \Wiy not 
i'^gents ” ? 

Dolly. “ There you touch the County.” 

• '^Belinda [looking up suddenly from her book}. Brutes, 
■both' of you. 
fjPolly. Brutes ? 

Belinda. She’s nice and kind and pretty, and you’re 
.;always horrid to her. And Myra told you to clear up 
theYoom and wash yourselves. 

'- \polly. Well — I — ^never. 

■i-T Dolly. For the first time I realize the feelings of 
^Balaam. 

t\ Polly [severely}. Behnda clears up the room for 
sheer,' unprovoked cheek. 

Jl<Dolly [ixcntching away Belinda’s book}. Step lively, 
'Belinda. 

f(-yBdinda [rising}. All right. I don’t mind. I may 
well fag for you as for Jimmy. [She takes up Polly’s 
cdaty- Three small objects fall from the pocket.} Hullo. 
vGhfethuts. [Picking them upi} Only three ? 

‘Cj.vj&oZZjy, -Hand them over. We’ll roast them now — 
Jbere’ll be, one each. arranges the three chestnuts 

piif the, bars of the grate.} That’s mine, that's PoUy s, 
arid -iiat’s Belinda’s — she behaves herself. 
.'■xPbjly.'.Ons of the girls gave them to me because it's 
Hallpwe^en. ’ I forget why. 

'J^‘P)plty :[kneeling on the rug}. I know. If your chest- 
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Polly. He wants to be an estate agent. 

Fairy. I know not the estate agent. Is it a noble 
calling ? 

Dolly. Tlicy look after land, I think. 

Fairy. Ah, the Governor of a Province. A modest 
ambition truly, and he shall attain it. [She leaves her 
crutch.] He is an estate agent from henceforth. 
[To Belinda.] And now for you, my child. Wiat 
boon would you ask of the Faerie ? 

Belinda [overcoming her nervousness and advancing 
a few steps]. Oh, dear Fairj', it isn't for me — it’s for 
Myra. 

Fairy, ilyra ? 

Belinda. She’s my eldest sister, you know. 

Fairy. Tlie Princess Royal ? Yes. 

Belinda. She’s going out to-night willi Aunt Maria, 
and she hasn’t a single decent frock. 

Fairy. Is she good and true, this Myra ? 

Belinda. She’s a perfect dear. 

Dolly. Everybod}' likes Myra. 

Fairy. Then to-night she shall be fairest of the fair. 
Shall hers be the robe that blazes like the sun, that 
shines like the moon, or that glitters like die stars ? 

Polly. I think — if you wouldn’t mind — sometliing 
a little quieter. 

Dolly. Yes, she said " quiet and appropriate.” 
Fairy. Modest and wise Myra. Mdiite shall be her 
raiment ; white as the Dawn before the Sun has Icissed 
her. Wiiat more ? 

Belinda. Well — if she could have something to take 
her to the hall. 

Polly. A ta.\i, 5’'ou know 

Dolly. Or even the station fly 

Fairy. A suitable equipage. Good. 

Belinda, Then — what was it 'she wanted for poor 
Jane ? 

Polly. A neat gown to open the door in. 

Fairy. A bower maiden in fair apparel. Yes. 
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But you have then bidden guests hither ? I will 
transform tliis hovel to halls of splendour. 

[Raises her cniicJi.] 

Dolly [hasiily']. No, no, please. You mustn’t. 
Tins is a furnished house — and we ma3'n’t transform 
anything. 

Polly. The)' won’t even let us shift the bookcase. 

Fairy. Tlien at least I will provide a banquet. 

Belinda [douhifnlly]. We’ve got lemon soles. 

Polly. Of course, a cold chicken would be nice. 

, Fairy [sharply^. Tut, tut. Leave that to me, child. 

Polly. I beg your pardon, dear Fairy — and we’re 
ever so much obliged. N ow Agatha-N e.\t-Door won’ t 
be able to wave her frightful frocks at Myra any more. 

Fairy. Wiat is this malapert Agatha that she 
should taunt the Lady MjTa ? Shall I cause toads 
to fall from her lips wth her every word ? 

Belinda. Oh no, please don’t. 

Polly [regretfully']. Perhaps it would be better not. 
She never leaves off talking, so the place would ho full 
of toads. 

Dolly. And she doesn’t exactly taunt, you know. 
Only she has such heaps of frocks and there’s MjTa 
'vithout one to her back. 

Fairy. This at least shall be remedied. 

[She describes a cirele round herself in the air with hc) 
crutch, then with arms uplifted, she chants.] 

This to That and That to This, 

One shall find what one shall miss : 

Black to white and white to black. 

This shall gain what That shall lack ; 

This shall lose what That shall hold 

. Till the strokes ot twelve be told — a ah. 

[.ds she speaks the last line she totters as if faint. ^ 

Children. Oh, what is it ? Aren’t jmu well ? 

[The Fairy recovers herself and stands leaning on her 
crutch, but her speech is faint and breathless^] 

^ (2.907) r -5 
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Fairy. 1 have spoken no Sj>ell this many a 
Now the Great Words come slowly to my lips ana mt^ 
feet falter on the Ancient Way. 1 am wearj', mj 
children : let me go. _ /. j i 

t'l he brightness about her begins iofaae-l 
Polly. We are so sorry tliat you should have tired 
yourself for us. 

Dolly. But, dear Fairy, why arc you so old and 
weak ? I thought that Imiries were always young 
and dancing in the moonbeams. 

[The far-axeay mus:c sounds again as the Fatry 
ansxvers shmly ] 

Fairy. We are the world’s first babies, dear; the 
children of its youth and innocence : now it grows 
grim and overuase and cares to play with us no longer. 
It is falling — falling, Uic twiliglit of tlie fairies : soon 
tile midsummer moon will look on us no more. 

[There is now only a pale ghmmer of light round 
little figurei\ 

Polly. Oh — she’s going. 

Dolly. She's putting herself out. 

Belinda [darting forward]. One minute, please, 
Fairy ! Must MvTa be careful about twelve o’clock — 
like Cinderella, you know ? 

[Through the shadows the last words of the Fairy fall 
faintly.] 

Fairy. Tliis shall lose what Tliat shall hold 
Till tlie strokes of twelve be told. 

[Complete darkness. The music once more swells to a 
chorus of wild voices, then dies away to a mere 
breath — the sigh of an jBolian harp. Suddenly 
the room flashes again into brightness : the nor- 
mal atmosphere has again returned, the window 
curtains are closed, and the Fairy has vanished^] 
Belinda. " TUI the strokes of twelve be ' told.” 
Hiat means till twelve o’clock, doesn’t it ? 

Polly [dreamily]. I — suppose so. 

Belinda. They’ll be home long before that, but I’m 
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glad I remembered to ask. Aunt JIaria would be 
dreadfully annoyed to find herself bouncing down 
High Street in a pumpkin. 

Polly [sHfffieai)’]. Dolly — ^pinch me. Harder. I 
can’t be awake. 

Dolly. PoUj' — ^then it really did happen ? It’s true ? 

Polly. The — the Fairy ? I — suppose so. 

Belinda {clapping her hands and skipping. Of 
course it’s true, and we'v’e got all these nice things for 
M3Ta. A flj' to take her to the lecture 

Polly. A cold cliicken — that was my idea. 

Belinda. A new frock. 

Dolly. I suppose the — [looking nervously over her 
shoulder] the old lady knows the sort of thing that 
girb wear now ? 

Polly. She said " white ” : you can't go far mong 
with plain white, ^\'hen will this Spell affair begin 
to work ? 

Dolly. Don't talk as if it were a mustard poultice. 
Almost at once, I should think. I wonder that we 
haven’t heard cries of joy already. 

Polly. S’sh. Listen. _ 

[A distant commotion is heard, voices raised in alarm, 
the upsetting of chairs, a door violently slammed. 
Hurried footsteps draw near, and Eliza bursts in 
L. and dashes across to the opposite door. She is 
pale and breathless.] 

Dolly and Belinda. \Miat is it ? 

Polly [between Eliza and the door R.]. WTiat’s the 
matter ? 

Eliza [wildly]. Don’t you stop me ! — I woulto’t 
stay, another minute in this house, not — not if it 
was ever so. Don’t you stop me. Miss PoUj' ! 

[S/ie slips past Polly and out r. As the children 
stare at each other the front door is heard to bangi] 

Dolly. Can anything be wrong upstairs ? 

' Polly. Perhaps I’d better go and see. 

Dolly. Wait — ^here comes some one else. Agatha 1 
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[Agatha runs in L . « terrified and disita-elkd Agatha, 
dressed only in her badtee and petticoat, ■tier 
hair, freed “from ribbons and combs, falls over her 
shoulders; all her affectations have vanished t she 
is a pretty and palfietic little figure.^ 

.Agatha '!« a chohed isoicej. Girls — I — I dtdn t leave 
my clothes down here, did 1 ? 

Polly. Clothes ? Of course not. 

JJolly. Mliat on canh ha.s happened ? 

Aga'tha. 1 — I don't know. Oh, jioor Myra I [Co-err- 
ing her face n'ith her hands.] I believe I’m going out 
of my mind, 

Dolly [.tceerel)’]. You've gone out of quite enough 
already, seems to me. Wlierc's your frock ? 

Agatha. I — I don't know. 

Polly. Don't knoxo ? 

Agatha [itnldly.] Oh, don’t ask questions or I .shall 
scream ! Who's that ? [The door t. bursts open and 
Jimmy runs in. Agatha rushes to him.] Jimmy. Is 
she any better ? 

Jimmy [panting]. Worse. It’s atvful. MTiy did 
you cut away ? 

Agatha. I couldn't stand it — wlien she began to 
sprout. 

Children. Sprout ? JtjTa ? What’s she sprouting ? 
Jimmy. It looks like featliers. 

Children. Feathers ? 

Jimmy. And now her tail’s growing — tliere are 
yards and yards of it on the floor. 

Children. Her tail ? 

Agatha [faintly]. Oh, don’t 1 Jimmy — couldn't you 
run for the doctor ? 

Jimmy. I suppose I’d better : Dr. Raynor at the 
comer ? 

Agatha. No. no, he’s homoeopathic; I’m sure she 
wants violent treatment. Dr. Bargrave in lililford 
Street. 

Jimmy. Right-o. [Xurning to twins J And you 
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girls standing there like gaping geese, why don't j’^ou 
do something ? Take her up a cup of tea — or a hot 
water bottle — or something. 

Myra [wiihouf]. Jimmy. Jimmy. 

Polly. Hush. I believe she’s coming. 

[Belinda runs to door L. and flings it open.] 

Belinda [staring in ccsiacy]. O Idyra ! How lovelj' ! 

Jimmy. 0 Myra ! How awful ! 

All. O my good gracious goodness, M5T-a ! ! 

[Myra totters in, supporting herself from chair to 
chair, until she rcaehes the table, against which 
she leajis trembling. A beam of fairy radiance 
falls upon her, emphasizing tfic glories of her 
toilette. She is in full evenvig dress of white 
satin with a heavy court train falling from the 
shoulders, and embroidered with pearl and dia- 
mond flowers. Diamonds blaze at her throat and 
on her corsage, ropes of pearls hang from her neck, 
and her arms and fingers are loaded with bracelets 
and rings. On her head is a diamond tiara, from 
which waves a forest of white ostrich plumes.] 

Myra. Jimmy — ^how could you leave me, Jimmy ? 

Jimmy. I’m going for the doctor. 

Myra [clutching him]. No, no. Let’s all keep to- 
gether. I don’t know what may be going to happen 
next. 

Agatha. I don’t know what has happened now. I 
can’t understand. 

Myra. WeU — ^you saw. I was just trjdng on that 
frock of yoims when all of a sudden it — it went. 

Twins. Went ? 

Myra. It wasn’t there. And then her frock went 
— and then I began to break out like this. Don’t 
. come near me, children ; it’s probably catching. 

Agatha. O Myra, the jewels ! I shouldn’t mind 
catching some of them. Look at the diamonds — and 
aren’t Ikose pearls — pearls as big as marbles ? 

Jimmy. , And they’re stuck all over her. My word. 
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if we could spom her as she stand? she'll fetch j)OundR 

and jyjutuJs. 

Agnth.a. Pounds ? lliat drc?? is worth luindrcds — 
thousands i 

Myra. But it won’t come oft — I've tried. Not a 
tliinit will come off. 

Jtmviy 'aghast . Won’t corno ofT ? But it laust. 
You can't go about liltc that. I'll tdl you plainly 
you don't come tagging after me down town in 
white satin and featlicrs. 

Bdiiula [splcmulyl. It teill all vanish at twelve 
o’clock, just like Cinderella's ball dre>s. 

Jwnny. Oh. shut your head, Belinda. 

Myra. Look here, Bchnila. we've got enough to 
worry us without your twaddle. Don't talk of what 
you know nothing about. 

PoHv. But .she docs know. 

Dolly. She's trying to tell you. It’s true. 

Myra. One at a time, children. II’/w/’s tnie ? 
Jmmy. Come on, cough it up, Belinda. 

Bclimla. True tliat a Faiiy came and 

Myra. A K-hat ? 

Polly. A Fairy. 

Doin’. Yes, really a Fair}’. We saw her too. 
Belinda. It's Hallowe’en, you know. She gave us 
all washes, and I wanted you to liave a nice new frock 
for the Economy Lecture. 

Myra. And — is this it ? 

Jimmy [going into guffau's of laughter}. Oh, my eye, 
the Economy Lecture 1 Quiet and appropriate — eli, 
Myra ? 

Belinda. We said it was to be quiet and appropriate, 
didn’t we ? 

Twins. Y'es, yes, w’C did. 

Myra [pith the calm of despair}. I should like to 
see the Fair 5 '’s notion of sometliing a little dressy. 
But w’hat about poor Agatha ? Is your Fairy re- 
sponsible for her present — er — costume ? 
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Agatha [ruefully]. It seems to be aU or nothing with 
her. 

Belinda. That was Polly. 

Polly. Sneak. I may have hinted that Agatha had 
too many frocks, but 1 never asked the old lady to 
take awaj- ever}' stitch the girl stands up in. 

Dolly. How were we to know that fairies are so 
beastly literal ? 

Jimmy [taking off his coat]. I call it a shame. Here, 
Agatha, put tlris on. It won’t look quite so — so 
evening dress. [Helps Agatha into the coat.] 

Myra. Well, there’s only one thing to be done. 
PoUy must go to the lecture, Agatha must go to bed, 
Jind I must shut myself into the boot cupboard until 
twelve o’clock. Now I hope tliis is all, Belinda — no 
.more wishes. 

Belinda. No. 

Dolly [feebly^. N-no — except Jane. 

Polly. And tlie cold chicken. 

[A loud crash is heard as of breaking crockery.] 

_ Myra. Belinda — that %vretched Fair}' isn’t start- 
Mg on Jane now — ^when you know as well as I do 
how the least thing upsets her ? 

Children. But we only asked 

. Jane [without]. If you please, miss [The door r. 

, IS kicked violently open and Jane staggers in bearing upon 
a silver dish a monstrous gilded pasty from which emerge 
the head and tail of a well-grown peacock. Jane is 
attired in flowing robes of pale almond pink, and decked 
with gold bracelets and a necklet of gold coins ; on her 
head is a wreath of pink roses entwined with golden 
leavesi] If you please. Miss M}'ra, was it by your 
orders that this w'as sent in ? [She slams down the 
pasty on the table and stands gazing, at it as though 
fascinated.] ^Vhen I see the creature staring at me it 
§ive me such a turn I dropped a pUe o’ plates — and 
never would your Ma approve of any such French 
fall^ and kickshaws from the pastrycook. Miss Myra ; 



“ If you please, miss, was it by your orders that 
this was sent in ? " 
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plain roast and boiled was good enougli for Dogavood 

Park and [Her glance falls upon Agaihal] Lor, 

Jiliss Agatlia ! [Realizing Myrai\ Sakes alive, Hiss 
MjTa ! ' 

Chorus. Jane ! 

Jane. All, Jane indeed. No, Miss Myra, it’s not my 
place to pass remarks, and none shall be passed ; I 
merely ask 3 'ou whether this is what }'Oiir Ma would 
have ordered for high tea for six, let alone the hares 
and pheasants, shot in like coals the\' w'ere, and there s 
a whole stag in the passage and two swans in tlie 
sink. 

■ Myra [liopclcssly^. It’s quite useless to explain. A 
— a friend has sent us a little present of game, Jane. 

Jane. Then there's been some mistake in deliver}", 

. you mark my words ; it’s the Lord Mayor’s Banquet • 
we’ve got, Miss MjTa, and our brace o’ rabbits has 
gone to tlie I^Iansion House. 

Belinda. O Jane, you do look lovely. 

, , Jimmy [struggling with laxighter']. I say, Jane, have 
\’ou seen yourself latel}' ? _ ■. r 

Jane. Seen myself. Master Jimmy ? Ah, some of 
us ought to see ourselves — ^you standing there a dis- 
grace in your shirt-sleeves and Miss Agatha dressed 
— ^vell, I won’t say how — and as to Miss Myra, it s 
not for me to pass remarks, but her Ma wouldn t like 
it, no more her aunt won’t neither.^ My tastes was 
always quiet, thanks be ; plain washin print for week 

days and a nice bit o’ black for Sunda}' 

Myra. Jane, dear — I think you had better take a 
look at yourself. , , 

Jane. Me, Miss Myra? Is my cap crooked.^ 
[Raising her hands to her wreath.] Why — ^vliats all 
this ? ' [Seeing her gold clasped arms.] Oh 1 [o«e 
cautiously approaches the mirror above the manielptece 
and takes one glance at iti] Oh I [S/fe sinks into a chair 
' by the table.] • mat is it. Miss Myra ? mat s done 
• it ? Oh^h, it’s crook Dressed for the door, I was 
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by your Sla’s wish, and now \cxtciiding her hare ams] ■ 

I might be going to do the week’s washing. 

[Flings her arms along the tabic, buries her fact in 
(hem and so6s.] 

Myra. Now she’s going into hysterics. I hope 
you’re satisfied, Belinda. 

Jimmy. Yes, Belinda, you and your footling Fairy 
have got us into a rotten mess between 3 ’ou. 

Polly. Don’t speak of her like that, Jimmy. 

Dolly. You might remember that she could turn us 
all into white rats or guinea pigs. 

Myra [wildlyl. I’d rather be a guinea pig. I 
shouldn’t feel nearly such a f-fool as a guinea pig. 
[Drops into chair opposite Jane and hides her face 
on the table. A fanfare of trumpets. Myra and 
Jane simultaneously raise their heads.] 

Myra and Jane. WTrat’s that ? 

Jimmy. It sounded just outside. 

Agatha [running to the windoio and peeping ouf}. 
Good gracious, look ! 

[She draws the curtains, the street is seen to be bril- 
liantly lit up. Shouts are heard and a distant 
hum of voices.] 

Jimmy [running to the window]. I say ' Look at 
those chaps wth torches — linkmen don't they call 
them ? [The three children run to the windowi] 

Agatha. And here come outriders in crimson and 
silver and — O Myra, do look — [A louder flourish of 
trumpets. The shouts and uproar increase] — look at 
this coming round the comer — [Jane jumps up and 
runs to the window] — six milk-white horses with 
postilions in cloth of silver and — oh, my goodness — 
[Trumpets and an outburst of cheering — such a coach, 
all gold and crystal, and as big as a haystack. 

Jane. It's the Free Foresters’ Feet. 

Jimmy. It’s the IGng and Queen. 

Belinda [dancing with excitement]. No, it isn’t. It’s 
the suitable equipage. Wait a minute — there. [A 
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ihimdcrotis k7tock at the front door!\ It’s the carriage 
come for Myra. 

Myra [family^. I knew it. Tlie Fairj' has done 
things thoroughly. 

•Dolly. Andwe onl.y asked for the station fi}'. 

A Tremendous Voice {from the street]. The Prin- 
cess JhTlA’s C.ARRIAGE STOPS THE W'.AY. 

Jhnmy. Stops the waj' — I should think it did : it’s 
the size of a brewer’s van. 

The Fojcc. The Princess Mvr.v’s Carri.\ge. 

.Myra. If that creature keeps on bawhng out my 
name I shall go sill 3 ’'. 

A Mail's Voice [in the crowd]. Cheers for tlie Prin- 
cess Myra. Hip-hip-hip [A burst oj cheering.] 

, Agatha. MjTa — ^j'ou’ll have to come to tlie window 
and bow. Ro\’alties alwaj's do. 

Myra. No, no. I can’t — I won’t. 

Thnmy [at u'indou’]. Mjnra, j’ou joU}’’ well must. 
They're packed like sardines in the street. Come 
on. 


Txoins. Yes, come on, M 5 nra. 

[They drag the reluctant Myra to the ivindow.l 
Jhnmy. Coat, Agatha, quick. [Agatha snatches off 
, coat and helps Jhnmy into it. Jimmy flings up the 
sash of window. Loud cheers.] Ladies and Gentle- 
raen, [dead silence] Her Royal Highness the Princess 
. Myra has graciously consented to appear. 

[Bows elaborately: Trumpets. Roars of applause, 
amidst which Myra steps to the window and bows 
- gravely right and left. She then slams down the 

sash and draws the curtains quickly, ihe lu 
f>id> sinks to a continuous murmur.] _ . 

Myra [leaning exhausted against the curtains}. 
any one kindly tell me what we’re going to do • 
Jimmy [scratcJiing Ms head]. I don’t know. Ana 
blow in at any minute. 

Polly. Perhaps she won’t notice anything. , 

Jimmy. Perhaps not— with a full-fledged circus a 
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the door and Jane looking like the “ I-ast Da\’s of 

Pompeii.” 

[Enter Eliza r. hastily. At sight of Myra she 
hesitates and vtahes for the door again!\ 

Eliza. Please, miss 

Myra. Y'hat’s the matter, Ehza ? Don't he 
frightened. 

Eliza. Oh, if you please, miss — ^missus’s compli- 
ments, and Miss Agatlia’s to come home this very 
minute. 

Agatha. I can’t, Eliza, you must see that I can’t. . 
Eliza [tvith increasing nereousvess]. And please, 
miss, Number Fifteen desires 'is compliments and- — 
and 

Myra [coining toizards hcr\. Yes ? And what ? 

Eliza [despcratelyl. And 'e’s gone for the p’lice. 

[Dashes from the 

Children. The police. 

Jane. The police ! 

Jimmy. Tliat about puts the lid on. 

Myra [calmly]. Yes. I think we may regard tlie 
police as the finishing touch. 

Jimmy. Let’s see. Five minutes to the station, 

five minutes back [Agatha glances at the clocki] 

That clock’s no good : it has been at twenty past 
eleven ever since we came here. We’ve got about ten 
minutes. ^Vhat’s to be done ? 

Myra [advancing xvith tragic dignity]. I have quite 
decided what is to be done. I am the eldest and 
tlierefore responsible ; if the police arrive I shall give 
myseE up — " go quie'| ” I believe is the expression. 
You, Pohy, will takqimy place as hostess. Jane, it 
is too late for the sdles ; you had better serve that 
dreadful bird [pointing to peacock], but for goodness’ 
sake let it be carved off the table. And you, children, 
at the height of your high tea, think of your unhappy 
sister sittmg in white satin and diamonds in the 
pohee station, and [almost breaking down] don’t make 
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of yourselves than is absolutely neces- 
sary. i.n.'.'fS/jc^dSscs slowly out L. U’tih hanging head.] 
v Timmy., She’s handinu out the sob stuff pretty 
isn't she ? 

<■', Agatha. I tliink it is very affecting : it’s hke Mary 
Quem of Scots going to execution. 
i' ijimmy. Of course we can't let her get jugged. 
Now— -what price medal for distinguished service ? 
J^e" will you lead the forlorn hope — run douTi and 
tell those, chaps \vith the coach to go away ? 
l^Agaihd. Yes. Say it’s the wrong house — they’v^e 
mjs&fe the day — ^anytliing. 

Master Jimmy ? Not like this ^ 
Slip on mother’s mackintosh. 

U'^'Agatha. Put up an umbrella. And if tlie police 
edme:;^’. 

'Jimmy [tPiWfy]. If the police come, just give the 
; hally show in charge. That ought to keep 
:them bu^ for a bit. 

.' Jane ^cking up the great dish]. If the police come 
:Lsh^'give 'em this: that’s the way to keep em 
■'■Don’t 'j'ou w’orry. Master Jimmy: 111 see 
.what;I;can do. 

'lAT^’ws.-'tAiid we'll come with you, Jane. , „ „ , 
K. Jaiie with the pasty, Polly and Dolly.] 
Xslopping Belinda]. Not you, Belmda; i 
jyp^t/a-.wdrd with you. '[Slaps Agatha oiy the back.] 
ci^d'oldjAgaftai ; Still sticking to the ship, eh . 

'.Of couree; but when the poUcemen come 
•:®^3ll;,'nip ■jbehind those curtains; Im not er 
;"^sed -to . receive, 

you’d -better nip : they’ll be here 
^:^^%‘"JAgatlia..hid^,be1mid file window curtains.] 

hdvances 'iimidly, Jwr hands behind her] 
'jimmy.;'-. .V - „ • 

If i:/m»^;[s/erHfy]:-'You’re-'at -the bottom of aU this, 

■?ypu:kiiow.-? - -."iVrC- . , 
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Belinda. Jimmy, I will not be biillied. I’ve got 
any amoxmt of people their heart’s desire, and if 
they don’t like it, it’s not my fault. 

Jimmy. But d’you mean to say that this variety 
entertainment of yours is going to last till midnight ? 

Belinda. Yes, till twelve o’clock. The Fairy told 
me so. 


Jimmy. Are you sure ? 

Agatha [poking her head out bctioecn the curtains]. 
Repeat what she said. 

Belinda. It was all in poetry ; I can’t remember. 

Jimmy [catching her by the shoulders and shaking, 
her]. But you must. Think, you Httle ass, think. 

Belinda [in gasps]. I — can only — remember — the 
last two lines. She said them twice. 

[^mmy [releasing her]. WeU — let’s have ’em. ■ ■ 

Belinda. This shall — shall ” Oh ves " This 

shall lose what That shall hold ” 

Jimmy. This shall lose 

Agatha, -nat’s me. That’s all right. Goodness 
knows I ve lost enough. 

Jinu^ —what That shaU hold. That’s Mwa, I 
suppos??HiShe s got away with the goods. Go on.' 
child. ^ 

Belinda. strokes of twelve be told.” 

Jimmy [hopeleWy]- tM'elve o'clock. That’s 

plain enough. Thr-^ in. 

.^gnjha [£ageriy]\WeU, but, Jimmy, does it ? She 
* exactly say tiV o'clock ; she said, " Until , 
the clock strikes hvtVve.” 

Jove ! I beUeve 

lo the/'veak spot. [The trumpets begin 

clock Ol/. shut your heads I I’ll make the 

ciocK stake twelve half a jig. 

^^'''^niinuielfai%i face and seizes the 

I’m frightened. ' 

y art soinel^iii& else off — do wait a minute. 
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SJimny/^^zt for ? 

Let’s think — ^let’s consult 

^ <ion’t look slippy we shall do our con- 
sul^g ih-^tlxe station. [A lottd ring, followed by a 
^jpck al th’ejront door,] There ! Tlie pohce. Agatha, 
it's how or never. Risk it ? 

XyAgctihafiioddin^. Risk it. 

f ' XHerJwad disappears within the curtains. Jimmy 
; fi^hirlis the minute hand rotntd to the hour and the 
clock' slowly strikes twelve. As the last stroke 
•''■ '■ '" -falls dll sounds frotn the street cease. "[ 

[ jjiimiiy:\bream€ssly\. WeU ? 

';./Agatha: The street is all dark again, and — Jimmy 
,T 7 ;I c^’t.see the coach : I believe it has gone away. 

' “'JJwiMjJj.^iLet's have a look. \L)raws the curtains, 
'^ho^ng Agdtha'dressed as at first.] Why — yes. The 
iwholen.^ow;.}^ done a bunk. The street’s quite 
Agatha] — ^huUo 1 

■.'ffAgaihd. ■ And here’s my frock 1 Jimmy — it worked. 
O-Ji^yJ - t'.-, < ■ [Embraces him violently.] 

'Ci^1««ty'[sfrjrg|K«g], Here, ^ ^ 

^-5 ilv'] ''.j • [The twins rush in R.] 

v^'DoHy/tJifhiny,’ Jiniitiy 1 "Jane has come right agam. 
>;i"“<??fy-; Arid . we couldn't find the coach — ^its not 
■ there; 



have disappeared, 

^ befOTC^^ •. I 

all right agam . 

■|W.hat:;has happehed'?W:V;‘ V'-.s;-:; 
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All ilic Girls [after a pause}. Oh — oh — you clever 
boy ! [They nil rush al him.] 

'jimmy. Now, drop it, drop it. It was Agatlia’s 
idea. Myra, here's a telegram for you. 

Myra [tearing it open and reading] " All settled, 
home this evening. Dad, Mother.” Children — he 
has got it. Dad has really got the appointment. 

Jimmy. Well played, the governor. 

Txeins. Hip, hurray t 

Belinda. Of course he has. The Fair}' said most 
particularly 

Jimmy. Oh, hop it, Belinda. 

Myra. Belinda — if you so much as mention Uiat 
Fain,’ again I’ll — I’ll slap you. 

Agatha. Listen. Isn’t that a ta.\i stopping ? 

Jimmy. Aunt, you bet. Agatha, yoji must stay to 
tea. I say, Myra, don’t you rather *wish you hadn’t 
been shorn of all your splendour ? 

Myra. Not a bit. I wouldn't stand in Cinderella's 
slices again for anything you liked to offer. Yes, here 
comes aunt. 

Jimmy. Now, girls, pull yourselves together. 
'Tention ! Fall in behind tlicre. 

[Buttons his coat and shoots his cuffs. The girls 
arrange their frocks and pat thetr hair. Enter 
Jane in neat black dress, Khite cap, and apron.] 

Jane. Lady Errington. 

All [advancing mth outstretched haftds.] How d'you 
do. Aunt Maria ? 


QUICK CURTAIN 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The first voyage made by Christopher Columbus 
across the Atlantic Ocean was one of the most daring 
and romantic adventures ever undertaken by man. 
Strong in his faith that by sailing westward from the 
coast of Europe he would reach the coast of Asia, he 
overcame all difficulties, and on Friday, August 3, 
1492, he set sail from Palos, in Spain, with three little 
ships. First he touched at the Canary Islands, and 
then he launched out into the unknown seas which for 
centuries had been regarded as the end of the world. We 
can hardly imagine him worse equipped. His own ship, 
the " Santa Maria," the largest of the three and the only 
one which was completely decked, was about thirty-two 
yards long and nine yards wide. Many of his men were 
criminals released to join the expedition because so few 
sailors would venture, and there was hardly a man on the 
three ships who did not dislike Columbus as a foreigner 
and despise or fear him as a madman. Day after day 
the easterly winds drove them steadily across the ocean, 
till they grew afraid that they would never be able to re- 
turn, and discontent and superstition were on the verge 
of breaking out into mutiny. Still Columbus held to his 
westward course, but on October ii he knew that if land 
were not sighted very soon, his crew would murder hint, 
seize the ship, and turn back to Spain. 



CIIAR^VCTERS 


CliRiSTOPur-R Cot UMr.f";. 
Pi:oRO C.fTiitRUF.z, nil officer. 
PCPB, a pa!;e l/oy 


Ju\s PatiSo. "i 
O ir.GO Garcia. 
Fr\scisco. j 

Gi'illrumo Irrs, ' 


Ollier seaiucii. 


Note . — Christopher Columbus first raw the light of the 
New World on the night of October it, 1492 He was 
often “ at open defiance ” with his crew. The.se two 
circumstances, at Ica-st, arc historical. Tor the rest, this 
little jtlay had bettor be regarded as a work of imagina- 
tion — H.C). 


Approximate Pronunciations 

Pedro Gutierrez — Pdy-dro Goo-ice-ifrreth. 

Pepe — Pay-pay. 

Juan PatiSo — Hoo-dhn Pah-h’c-Jivo. 

Biego Garcia — Dee-dv-go Gar-lhcc-ab. 

Francisco — Frahn - ihfs - co . 

Guii.eermo Ires — Cill-ydir-mo Pe-rays. 

None of the Spani.sh vowels is exactly the same as the 
English. The c is something betiveeii nv in pay .and 
e in egg. The r is always rolled. Th as m lliuif:. G as 
in good. 

Columbus’s Spanish name is Christohal Colon, but as no 
one calls liim by name in the play, this is not needed. 



THE DISCOVERY 


Scene. — On board the “ Santa Maria.” 

Time. — October ii, 1492. 

The ship is seen from an angle, which brings the poop 
somewhat to the left, the quarter-deck taking up the 
greater part of the stage. If it is visible, the midmast 
should bear a crucifix, in passing which everybody 
mechanically crosses himself. A large lantern, con- 
taining a lighted candle, is fixed at the extreme top of 
the poop. The night is still, and there is little movemcm 
in the sails. 

Two seamen are visible, both well to the right. Juan 
is on his knees, adjusting rigging ; Diego is helping. 
The actions of both of them are indeterminate, clearly 
designed to conceal their real purpose. They speak in- 
loud whispers. 

Diego. Within the next half an hour he ^vill go to 
the poop-head as sure as God’s aUve. He can’t keep 
away from it. His eyes are glued on the sky as if he 
expected his precious New World to burst out of it like 
a thunderbolt ! [He laughs derisively.} 

Juan. Poor wretch ! 

Diego. Now, then, Juan — quaking again ! 

Juan. That’s a lie ! \Sdiy should I quake ? What 
is there to fear ? [After a brief pause} But I am 
sorry for him. 

Diego. Wliy waste your pit37 ? Shall it be one 
madman, his head stocked Muth visions, or forty honest 
seamen pining for their homes ? 

S5' 
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Jmn. SatUmma Gloria, but he’s a gracious mad- 
man ... 

Diego [vnpaticnlh]. Gracious when all goes to his 
pleasure, but as irritable as a teething child when 
crossed 1 

{The song of seamen is heard : it is a scarcely dis- 
tinguishable murmur.] 

Here's a keg o’ rum 
To Kingdom Come 1 
Tlic Devil laughs. 

But God is dumb ! 

Juan [sharply], Tliey ought to stop that. Tlie 
captain is always furious when he hears it. 

Diego. Shan’t we even sing to keep up our spirits ? 
’Sh ! 

[They attend with assumed assiduity to the rigging. 
Pedro Gutierrez comes in ; he h somewhat sur- 
prised when he secs the others.] 

Pedro. Who’s that ? 

Diego [rising], Diego Garcia and Juan Patino, sir. 
Pedro [inclined to be communicative]. It’s dark. I 
would welcome the moon. . . . 

Diego. Aye, aye, Don Pedro. Some of us would 
welcome the coast of Spain stUl more. 

Pedro [pumping]. Impatient, Diego ? 

Diego [surlily], Tliere are limits to patience, sir. 
Pedro [humouring him]. And you’ve reached them 
eh ? ' 

Diego. We’re like bats trying to fly by day. It’s 
time he gave way. WTiy should one man have tlie 
lives of fifty in his hands ? 

Pedro [with authority], I hope we are not entertain- 
ing mutinous thoughts, Diego. 

Diego. Mutiny is an ugly word, sir. 

Pedro. And an uglier deed. 

[Juan, finishing his job at the rigging, rises, and with 
a salute goes off . Columbus comes on. He is a 
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tall, well-built man of forty-six. Hair prema- 
turely white, complexion fair, almost rudely. A 
man of quick temper and irritability which he 
controls only with an effort. His face, in repose, 
is melancholy. Seeing Don Pedro in conversa- 
tion zaith Diego, he loe^s a trifle suspicious. He 
turns quickly to Diego.] 

Columbus. That candle on the foremast is gutter- 
ing ; see that it is put right. 

Diego [sulletily]. Aye, aye, sii . [He goes.] 

Coh'.mbus [recalling him]. And, Diego ! 

Diego [coming back]. Yes. sir. 

Columbus. This is the quarter-deck. 

Diego. Yes, sir. 

Columbus. A good sailor knows his place. 

Diego [with repressed fury]. Yes, sir. 

[Columbus points off ; Diego, scarcely concealing a 
scoivl, goes off.] 

Columbus [to Pedro]. A surly dog ! 

Pedro. And a dangerous one. He does more tlian 
his share to inspire discontent. 

Columbus. I have remarked it. 

[Columbus is thoughtful for a moment and remains 
stationary. Presently he goes on to the poop and 
looks out to sea. Pedro follows him. Simul- 
taneously, Pepe, the page-boy, emerges from the 
hatchway, against which he stands, out of sight 
of the others. When they begin to talk he listens 
eagerly.] 

Columbus" Easterly, ever easterly. God is in the 
udnd, Don Pedro. 

Pedro [zvith a short laugh]. The crcAV would say that 
it is the Devil, rather, captain. All day, and every 
day, the wind blows easterly, blowing them away 
from their homes and their countr5', their wives and 
children, their friends and sweethearts. 

Cohembus [hastily']. You too, Don Pedro ? Do you, 
too, doubt ? 
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Pedro. Have I said so. captain ? Am I not liere 
by your side, prepared ? 

' Coluinbus. I’orgive me, friend. You arc one of the 
few vvnth faith, and it is not easy to hold fast to faith 
when nothing seems to warrant faith. Listen to that. 
Seamen [etff, singing] : 

Here's a keg o' rum 
To Kingdom Come ! 

Tlie Devil laughs. 

But God is dumb ! 

[Cohinifins and Pedro descend to the quarter-deck^ 

Columbus. Madrc de Dios, they drink too much. 

Pedro. Tliey arc simple men and must have their 
relaxation. [The next xcords break from him almost 
involuntarily.] We have not all your vision, captain. 

Columbus. You arc beginning to doubt, Don Pedro. 
Give me the contents of your mind. I am an im- 
patient man and prone to be unjust ; but — [u'him- 
sically] — I mean well, Don Pedro. I mean well. 
Speak without fear. 

Pedro [«/ first imth diffidence, but rapidly gaining 
confidence]. To-day is the nth of October — more 
than two months since we saw the shores of Spain 
receding. You held a glittering hope of discovert' 
before us, and we had faitli. Day followed day. and 
soon we found ourselves in uncharted seas, but still 
we had faitli. ... I, at least, had faith. {\Viih 
dignity] I am a man of some little learning, not 
easily led to wonder at natural phenomena as the 
imlettered might be. But I confess that I knew some 
•uneasiness when the needle of the compass, instead 
of pointing to the constant North, jumped as if the 
devd had laid hand on it, and pointed to the North- 
west. I am not a cliild, nor a simpleton, nor a super- 
stitious seaman ; but there is such a thing as being 
too clever, prying into mysteries which w'ere not meant 
for our eyes. In all humility, captain, I ask if it is 
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God’s that we should pursue this voyage in the 
face of every portent of ill-luck ? 

Columbus [wipatiently]. It is my will. Is that not 
enough ? 

P^ro [bowing his head]. I am answered. 

Coltnnbus [hastily]. Forgive me, Don Pedro. A 
curb for my tongue — oh, a curb for my unbridled 
tongue, my worst enemy ! [More quietly] My will, 
friend, because God’s will. Shall that suffice ? 

Pedro [not appeased], I do not claim your confi- 
dence, sir. 

Columbus [thundering again]. But I claim yours. 
[The sound of the seamen s song is again heard.] A 
blight upon their singing ! Bid them stop. [Pedro 
goes off, with an air of discontent. When he is alone, 
Columbus looks out at sea. Muttering.] M3'stery .? 
Would God implant the desire to solve m3’steries and 
not provide the solution ? [Suddenly Pepe runs up 
the steps to the poop. Columbus is startled.] Paiieta ! 
Who IS that ? 

Pepe. Me, captain — Pepe ! 

Columbus [frowning on Mm], Have you been there 
all the time ? 

Pepe. Please, sir, I am off dut3c 

Columbus. Tlien why aren’t 3'ou down below ? 

Pepe [whimsically, knowing that he is privileged]. I 
prefer your company to theirs. [He points below.] 
Am I in the way here, sir ? 

Columbus [humouring him], Wffiat a boy 1 And 
what do they say of the preference ? 

Pepe. I don’t speak to them. I hate them. 

Columbus. ’Sh, Pepe ! And get you gone ! [Pepe 
turns reluctantly Quick ! [The boy goes more 
quickly] Here ! You heard what Don Pedro said ? 

Pepe. Yes, captain. And he is the best . . . 

Columbus. But even he doubts . . . 

. Pepe. Everybody doubts . . . except me. 

Columbus [bitterly]. Everybody . . . 
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Pcpc [eagerly^. Except me, captain, except me. 

{He goes to him impetuously 
Columbus [toying a hand on the boy's head]. You are 
young enough to have faith. Tliank you, boy, 

[The seamen's song is heard againi] 
Pcpc. Tlicy arc Imrrible wlien tlie}’' drink too much. 
Thej' say it makes tlicm forget. 

Columbus. Poor fellows 

Pope [approaching nearer]. Captain, be careful I 
Sometimes they arc desperate. 

[The song surges up like a groui.] 
Columbus. That is ugly. I bade Don Pedro stop 
them. So you think they might become dangerous ? 
[Don Pedro returns.] Go, boy. [Pcpc moves aicay, 
but docs not go out.] Well, Don Pedro ? Their sing- 
ing changes to a roar. The deepening of their dis- 
content is ominous. [The noise grows louder.] 

Pedro. Captain, tliey ignore my order, 

Columbus [furious]. I’ll make an example of one 
of them. [Suddenly.] Hallo, there ! Ydiat sneaking 
mischief-maker is that crawling about the deck ? 
Show yourself ! [Francisco appears from the righC] 
Columbus. Ho, Francisco — ^5'ou, is it ? 

Francisco. Yes, sir. And I'm no sneaking mis- 
chief-maker. 

Columbus. Then whj’’ behave as one ? Wliy are 
you here ? Did I send for you ? Is discipline 
obsolete in the Ocean Sea ? Is Jack as good as his 
master nowadays ? 

Francisco [humbly]. Your words sting, sir ! 
Columbus. And are meant to. I am tired of the 
mumbling and grumbling of the crew. I have been 
patient too long. 

Francisco. I came to warn you, sir. The temper 
of the crew is dangerous. 

Columbus. Danger is the breath of my life. I 
should doubt I lived if I lived outside danger. 

Francisco [the words springing from him sfasmodi- 
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cally]. Our power of endurance has gone. We refuse 
to go on, I warn you. I respect your person and do 
not TOsh to see violence used ; but it is more than 
mortal can bear, this endless sailing into unkno%vn 
seas, 

Columbus [to Pedro]. Don Pedro, the ship is in your 
hands. I will talk to our friend as man to man. 
[Pedro goes on to the poop. Cohmihus, his voice gentler, 
almost ingratiating, turns to Francisco, who slufts from 
foot to foot, neroous by reason of the unaccustomed 
propinquity!] Francisco, let me plead with you. 
There are men whom God has chosen for the working 
of His will. I am such a man. There is no more 
merit in me than in this ship : we are both instruments 
of God. Sometimes He chooses oddlj' : a stronger 
than I might have ser\'ed His purpose better. But 
since God chose me, who shall withstand me ? The 
four comers of tlie earth are to be linked up m the 
knowledge of their Saviour. I have lifted the veils 
which obscured tlie prophecies of Holy Writ, and I 
have learned that it was ordained that I, chosen 
among all men, should discover that great world 
beyond the ocean which I know e.xists as surely as I 
know tliat Heaven exists. 

Francisco. Must simple men suffer because of your 
knowledge ? 

Columbus [quickly]. Simple men shall do their 
duty. 

Francisco. There are limits to duty. Men will give 
up many tilings for duty and for gain, but you ask too 
much. 'Coimtry, family, friends, perhaps even life 
itself— all these" tilings you ask us to give up for yotm 
glory. We are not chosen of God to open up new 
Ways : we are simple, humble men, sick for our homes 
and hungrj' for our wives. 

Colunibus. My Heaven, Francisco, you trj^ me . . . 

F7'ancisco [gaining cotirage]. Not more than you 
tty us, sir. 1 come to you as a friend, sir. The men 
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are at the end of their patience and spoiling for a 
figlit. The stoutest rope breaks at last. [The song 
swells up agaht. Shoken words mingle with the song, 
and the voice of Giiiileniw Ires is heard above the rest.] 
Did you lie;ir tliat, sir ! 

Columbus. I heerd the snarling of angn- beasts. 
Francisco. You lieard the just complaints of angp' 
men, sir. [Agaw Guillermo's voice pierces the din. 
Columbus stands rigid, endeavouring to catch the words.] 
Did you liear that, sir ^ 

Pepc [who has been uiwbsen’cd]. They shan't ! 
Tlicy shan't ! 

Columbus. Boy, come here. What were the words? 
Pepc [almost weeping]. He said : " Die Santa Maria 
wll be the lighter for his carcass." 

Columbus [bitterly]. He said that, did he ? 

[He blinks — is moved more than he will show.] 
Francisco. I am sorry, sir. ... I knew how high 
feeling had run. 

Columbus [authoritatively]. Send Guillermo Ires to 
me 1 

Francisco [not without diffidence]. Sorr}-, sir, but . . . 
Columbus. Discipline knows no huts. 

Francisco [angrily]. Discipline is a thing of the 
past, sir. It's you or us. 

Columbus [to Don Pedro]. Don Pedro, let Guillermo 
Ires be sent to me. He shall know what it is like in 
irons. 

[Pedro is half-way down the stairs to the quarter-deck 
when Guillermo Ires and other seamen rush in 
an angry mass towards Columbus, growling like 
infuriated animalsi] 

Columbus [in a thunderous voice]. Stop ! Wdiat is 
die meaning of tliis wild uproar? [The men stand 
transfixed.] The first man to move shall spend tlie 
rest of the night in irons 1 

[There is a perceptible pause, during which nobody 
moves. Then, with a wild cry, Guillermo Ires 
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breaks away from the others and advances 
towards Cohimbiis!\ 

Guillermo. And who’s to put him in irons ? We 
are thirt}'- to one. 

Columbus [calmly']. If nobody else is available for 
the office, I wall perform it myself. Get below ! Let 
me hear no more of tliis. 

Guillermo [in high excitemenf]. We’ve stood too 
much. We’ve been duped day in, day out. We’re 
men.with the common feelings of men. We want our 
homes and our women. I say the Santa Maria shall 
turn her helm towards Spain at once, or we are not 
men but sheep. 

Columbus [still calni]. And rvho shall navigate her ? 
Guillermo. There’s plenty here who can do that. 
The Devil’s rvith you, we all know that, riding the 
easterly rvind ; but we are not men unused to the sea. 
Once clear of this Devil’s track to nowhere, we’ll blow 
our way back to home. 

[Signs of assent from the rest of the crew. Columbus 
raises his hand, appealing for silence. He is 
paler than his wont, but very calm.] 

Columbus. Don GutUermo, you are an e.xcellent 
sailor, a man of abrmdant resourcefulness. Some 
day, if your tongue does not run away rvith your dis- 
cretion, you will achieve prosperity in your calling. 
To-day you are an able-bodied seaman and no more : 

I am your captain. Your duty is to obey me as mine 
is to obey the Royal Sovereigns of Spain who sent me. 
Let that be clearly understood between us and we shall 
not fall out. Now return to your duties. 

[Again a perceptible pause. Columbus s authoritative 
manner holds them. Presently Diego breaks out.] 
Diego. Words for children ! Froth and scum . 
We are men : reason with us ! 

' Columbus. , Silence ! 

, [The tone of authority calms the min, who remain , , 
however, in a huddled crowd, murmuring dis- 
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Pedro. It is, sir ! Glory be to God ! 

[At this momcnl there is a wild shout, off,] 
Voice [off\. A liglit ! A light ! 1-and ! I^nd ! 

[/I sailor comes running on, delirious with joy and 
excitement.] 

Sailor. Did you sec it, sir ? A light ! Blessed 
Mother of God ! A light 1 

Columbus [with quiet authority]. Give the order to 
heave to. 


curtain 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

When Spanish and English seamen were sailing 
westward ho ! in search of wealth and great adventure, 
Eldorado was a magical word. It was the Spanish name 
for a City of Gold, fabled to be hidden in the forests of 
South America, and so many mot sought for it in vain 
that it has become proverbial for any dream of great 
wealth. 

In this play, " Eldorado," robbed of its romance, is 
the name of a seed-potato, which was so much in de- 
mand at the height of an extraordinary potato-boom that 
fanners gave amazing prices for it, certain that it teonld 
make their fortunes — and found that it did not. 
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CHARvVCTERS 


jA.Mr.s Watsok. (I fan>ier ; age y}. 

Husky Watson, his son ; age 20. 

Butsy Watson, his daughter ; age i8 

Emma Burkows, a widow, and marfiet gardener ; age 52. 

The play takes place in a disused windmill, occu- 
pied by the Watsons as a taTinliousc, m the village of 
Carrington. 



ELDORADO 

EXTRACT FROM COUNTY DIRECTORY 

Cai^ington. a village at the foot of the Wolds (476 
inhabitants) on the river Sow. The principal land- 
owners are Lord David Henries of Herries Hall, and 
James Watson, Esquire. Church— St. Peter. Vicar — 
Rev. W. Martin. Weslej'an Chapel. “ The Case is 
Altered " Inn (James Garvey). “ The Nelson Arms ” 
(B. Snow). Railway Station — Belton Junction. Car- 
rington Wood is noted for its primroses. Three great 
moors — Caxton, Carrington, and Worlby meet here. 

The curtain rises one fine March morning on the 
combined sitting- and dining-room of Jim TEnfsow’s 
farmhouse in the village of Carrington. It doesn’t look 
much like a farmhouse, because it happens to be the 
bottom story of a disused windmill. The mill is a very 
substantial circular brick building, guile sixty feet high. 
Its ground floor is raised above the yard outside to the 
height of a wagon bottom, and when the outer door (xohich 
is in the centre at the back) is opened, a fine view is 
obtained across Caxton Moor to where Real Hill rears 
its head several miles away. The floor of the living-room 
is of boards, and so is the ceiling, which is supported 
by stout beams, from which hang an oil lamp, a fine 
ham, bunches of dried herbs, and strings of onions. The 
circular brick wall is whitewashed, presenting a rough 
appearance, and the only attempts at ornament are a 
couple of the highly coloured almanacs given away by 
country tradesmen. Light is obtained from two windows 
•hlaced high up ; one on the extreme left, the other half- 
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way round on the right. Their deep ledges draw atten- 
tion to the great thickness of the loall. Between the front 
door and the left-hand window is a smaller door, opening 
into a shed {once a stable) which serves as kitchen and 
scullery. Between the right-hand ivindow and the front 
door, a step-ladder, close to the -wall, leads to a trap-door 
in the ceiling. A stout rope hangs from a hook beside 
this trap. A clumsy deal table stands in the centre of 
the floor, -with a chair dra-wn up on its left. Under the 
ivindo-ws kwo large wooden bins have been converted 
into cupboards, and wooden shoots run from the top of 
these to the ceiling. A millstone lying on the floor on 
the extreme right serves as the base of an iron stove, 
whose pipe passes through the wall just under the ceiling. 
An armchair occupies a square of coco-nut matting by 
the stove, and two plain -wooden chairs stand on cither 
side of the scullery door. On one of these is a small 
lidded egg-baskei. A square piece of zinc is nailed to 
the floor in front of the scullery door, and exactly over 
this is a second trap-door -with two flaps, through a hole 
in the centre of -which hangs an endless chain reaching 
nearly to the floor. The front door is a very stout affair, 
with long iron hinge-plates, an iron bar^ and a latch. 
On the extreme left, a shaft with pulley wheels is fixed to 
the wall. 

A melancholy whistling is heard outside, and a young 
man, coming up the steps to the front door, enters the 
room and goes to the stove. Henry lEnfsow is a -well-built 
fellow of about twenty, wearing a Norfolk jacket, tweed 
breeches, and cycling stockings. As he stands holding 
his hands out o-oer the top of the sto-ve, a high-pitched 
querulous voice comes front above. 

Voice. Is that you, Henry ? 

Henry. Yes, dad. 

■ [A creaking of hinges is heard, the right-hand trap- 
door IS raised, and James Watson, grasping the 
rope, descends the ladder backwards. He is a 
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small, thin man, in tight cloth trousers, with a 
tightly-fitting coat of snuff-coloured cloth which 
he wears buttoned up to hts chin. His grizzled 
beard is short and straggly, and his scanty mous- 
tache reveals a mean upper lip. The half -top 
hat he is wearing may have been black when it 
was fashionable a generation earlier, but is now 
green with age. His eyes are small and close 
together, and his whole appearance is mean and 
u itheredi] 

James. — did 3^ou tell ’em what I said ? 

Henry. Yes. 

James. And what did they say ? 

Henry [laughing shortly}. Said as they never expected 
nothing else. 

James. Oh, they did, did thej' ! The bone idle 
rackapelts ! Beer ! Beer 1 Do the}'- think I’ve got 
Jackstraw's brewer}' in the mill -yard ? Here I’ve 
found ’em a whole gallon — amongst six of 'em, mind 
you — ^nearly a quart apiece — only three days ago, 
and now they want more 1 If they’d turn teetotal and 
wear blue ribbons, instead of deafening me with their 
yauping for beer, I should think something of ’em. 
Did you tell ’em they could fill their bottles with cold 
tea ? 

Henry. Ay ! I said I'd take it to them ! 

James. Were they thankful ? What did they say ? 

Henry [grinning]. I don’t hardly like to repeat it. 

James. Out with it. 

Henry. They said you wasn’t named " Cheap Jim ” 
for nothing. 

James. The shucky mawkins ! If they come and 
beg on tlieir bended knees for cold tea, they shan't 
have it now — ^not a drop ! I’U dock their wages ! 

. Henry. Then they’ll go away and we shan’t get our 
potatoes planted. 

Mawkins, Used of ogly or unpleasant people. (All the dialect 
words are Lincolnshire.) 
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James. As soon as we're a bit slacV.er, I will 1 
Henry. You can't cut 'em clown any more, datl. 
We've only got the oldest hands now — what nolwdy 
else won't have. It taVies 'em most nl their time to 
draw’ their breath, and th<-y hoc that careful t'ou can 
see the weeds grown behind 'enr almost as thick 
as they arc in front. 

James. Young chaps is no use. If you get a good 
'un, he won't stop : and if you get a bad 'un, you don't 
want him. In my young days we never had no 
trouble at all. They wetc pleased to cam fifteen pence 
a day, and would very’ near go down on their knees 
for it. Nowadat's tliey want us to go down on our 
knees to get them. 

Henry [inlerruptim; hitii]. Tom Harrod came back 
witli me from the field, to letch another bag of super- 
phosphate. He knows where it i.s, in tJie shed — oh 
yes, and they want another fork ! 

James [(iK.v!o«s/y]. They use that manure as if it 
was sand. Wiat do they think I'm made of ! 

Henry. If wc don't put manure in tlie ground, wo 
shan’t get any crop out. This isn’t fen land. 

James. They use too much. I’ll tell him they must 
be more careful. [He makes towards the front door.] 
Henry [stopping hini\. Wliat about that fork ? 
James. Fetch one from the top — the one with the 
cracked shaft, 

[Henry goes np the steps and disappears through the 
trap-door. Fainter bangs record his ascent to the 
fourth story. i4s Janies reaches the front door, 
the scullery door opens and his daughter Betsy 
hurries out and stops him.] 

Betsy. I haven’t got any’ potatoes for dinner. 

James [trying to get aicay from her]. Well, get some. 
Betsy. I’m not going through that mucky yard any 
more, can’t we have a bag of eaters kept up 

here, same as you promised. 

Jo wes. All right ! rU see to it. 
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\Hc breaks loose and runs down ihe steps into the mill 
yard.]^ 

Betsy \calhng from the top of the steps]. I'm waiting 
tor them ! 

[S/;c comes inside, shuts ihe door, and goes to ihe stove 
to make the fire up. Betsy IVatson is an obstre- 
perous lass of eighteen, -with a keen (and constantly 
outraged) sense of justice. She wears black hand- 
knitted stockings, a very old and torn tartan skirt, 
a spotted blue and white blouse, and down-at-heel 
black walking shoes, whose broken laces are 
mended with twine. She has on a dirty white 
apron, and her sleeves are rolled up. Her mass 
of straight dark-brown hair is thrown on to the top 
of her head to be secured there by two or three hair- 
pins. Under favourable circumstances Betsy 
would be a good-looking girl, but constant nagging 
by her father has made her sullen. 

There is a knock on ihe door, and Betsy, 
wiping her hands on her apron, goes to open it. 
The Watsons' next-door neighbour. Widow Bur- 
rows, stands on the doorstep) 

Mrs. Burrows. Is your father at home, Betsy ? 

^ Betsy [in a pleased tone], Mrs. Burrows ! 

'ome inside. 

[Emma Burrows carries on the market gardening 
business of her late husband Nathan, with the help 
of her two sons, Joe and Abel. She is a biggish 
woman of over fifty, with iron-grey hair, humorous 
hazel eyes, dark rather bushy eyebrows, and a mous- 
tache. She wears a black bonnet, trimmed with 
beads, a ftdl black mantle, heavy with jet trim- 
mings, and a very full black skirt which would 
sweep the floor but for the fact that she has pinned 
it up in several places with safety pins, thus dis- 
playing her stout elastic-sided boots. She has 
clearly put on her best clothes to pay a call) 

Mrs. Burrows [looking round with intense interest]. 
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r\'e never been in since your dad made this into a 

lioiisc. 

Btisy. T’m ashamed for anybody to come in, Mrs. 
Burrows — mind that chain ! Wliat mother would 
ha\-e said to us living in a broken-down windmill, 
when that great Manor House belongs to us, I don t 
know. 

Biiryon's. And your poor mother such a strict 
Methodist 1 It's enough to make her turn in her 
grave to ha\'e the parson being in her house. You’d 
think they'd build a decent vicarage. 

Betsy. Dad’s made a laughing-stock of us. The 
boys shout after me when I go into the village. 

Mrs. Btirfoii-s. When the sails was blown down in 
that great storm, folks did reckon as your father would 
be too mean to put ’em up again, speciality as there's 
another mill so near — ^but nobody dreamt as he’d 
come to live in it. After all, though, it’s a deal more 
comfortable than I’d have thouglit. [She puts her 
head into the outhouse.] And tliis is your scullerty, 
is it ? 

Betsy [sulkily]. And kitclien as well. I’m nearly 
blown away with the draughts in tliere. 

Mrs, Burrows [reltiniifig], I suppose you sleep in 
the room over this ? 

Betsy [sarcastically^. Oh no 1 That’s the best and 
driest floor, and so it’s packed tvitli potatoes. 

Mrs. Burrows. Potatoes! Good gracious! Well, 
I’m glad your dad’s got some left, because that’s what 
I came to see him about. 

Betsy. We’ve any amount. They’re stored up in 
bags and hampers and chitting-boxes : tliat’s why 
we’ve got a fire. I might starve on the coldest day 
if it wasn’t for them. 

Mrs. Burrows. Where do j'ou sleep, then ? 

Betsy. Dad and Henry have the room over the 

Chiliptg-boxcs, Box£s in whicli potatoes are put to sprout in a 
dark place. Ston'C, Die cold). 
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potatoes, and I'm in the one over that, and then 
there’s one full of apples, and tools, and such-like. 
The top’s empt}^ 'coz the roof’s all broken in. 

Mrs. Burrows. You must get a good \new up tlrere. 

Beisy. I can see Kyme Castle and Sildyke Church 
on a fine day. They say you can see Barkston, but 
I never have. 

Mrs. Burrows. I should be afraid of rats in a place 
like this ! 

Betsy. Oh, bless you, we keep a dog on purpose to 
catch them. He has to earn his keep, does Jack. 

\The front door is opened, and James Watson returns. 
Betsy hastily retreats to the scullery and shuts her 
door.] 

Mrs. Burrows. Good-morning, ^Ir. Watson. _ 

James. Good-moming, Mrs. Burrows. Sit j'^ou 
down. How are things going %vith you now ? 

Mrs. Burrows. Middling ! You know what a 
struggle I’ve had since Nathan died. If it hadn’t 
been for brother-in-law Japhet coming over from 
Kyme now and again, I don’t know how I should 
- have managed. 

James. Anybody ’ud be pleased to help you, Mrs. 
Burrows. 

Mrs. Burrows. Then why didn’t you lend me a 
horse and cart last week, when I was stuck fast ? 

Jaynes [earnestly]. I would have done in a minute, 
only we couldn’t manage it. I haven’t nearly enough 
horses. 

Mrs. Burrows. You should get more, then._ 

James. They eat so much. When it rains, the}^ 
stand in the stable eating and eating, without ever 
stopping to take breath. I can’t bear to see ’em. 
Every champ costs me a ha'penny. 

Mrs. ■ Burrows [sarcastically]. I wonder yon don’t 
give 'em less. 

James. I do, as far as I dare, but the brutes only 
eat their -bedding and nag the mangers. 
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Mrs. TSurrrru's lco»;ii!" io hiissncss']. What I came 
to you about, Mr. Watson, was for a bap of your 
Early Rose potatoe.s. You've got sonic, haven't 
you ? 

James. Only a few. They're awful scarce this yrar. 
.1/rs. Btitrou’s. I saw yours when they was growing. 
A rare nice patch they looked. 

[Henry comes dmn: the steps ieiih the fork, and hurries 
out, with a nod to .Mrs. Burrows.] 

James. They’re shy yiclder.s, them Early Rose. 
Almost grown out, they arc, like all pitaloes as livt.s 
too long. Wliy ! I c.an remember 'cm when 1 was a 
lad only so high. [He puts his hand near the JJoerr.'] 
They're nearly all gone now — all them good old sorts 
— Magnum Bonum, Beauty of Hebron, Myatt's Ash- 
leaf — ^beautiful potatoes they was, flowery' and as 
sweet as butter. 

Mrs. Burrows [impatiently]. Yes, yes. But can I 
have a bag of your Early Roses ? They come before 
anything else in my garden. 
fames. 1 don’t think you'll get any, anj^vhere. 

‘Mrs. Burrows. Why ? 

James. They're so scarce. Tim Williamson of 
Flctton asked me at Bly Market last Saturday' if I 
had any. He let out that there was very few about, 
and they're going to a famine price. 

ilfrs. Rwrrou's. Wiat 1 He told you that when he 
was trying to buy some ? 

James [scornfiitly]. Of course not 1 That was after 
I told him I hadn't any to spare. 

Mrs. Burrows, Oh, I see 1 But I onlv want one 
bag. You’ll let me have that. 

James. I’m afraid I can’t. 

Mrs. Burrows. That’s only a dodge to put the price 
up. Come on 1 What’s the figure ? 

James. I really can’t spare ’em. 

M rs. Burrows. Unless 1 pay three times what they’re 
worth ? . •’ 
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,,Kl/^n?Hes’;iYou’]l not do that, Mrs. Burrows ; you’re 
■tile closest buyer for miles round Carrington. 

Burrows. And you’re the hardest seller this 
.^de the GuUand. How much ? 

■y/Jaines \suddenly turning serious and speaking slowly]. 
Yef}? well, then ! I’ll let you have a bag as a great 
.favour; being as you’re a neighbour and a widow. 
f:;: Mrs.' Burrows. How much? 

■^hjames. That’ll be all right. Leave the price to me. 
Lshto’t hurt you. 

■y/Mrs. Burroxas. I shan’t let you. What’s the price ? 
lj ] Jaxnes. Twelve shillings. 

■■Vilfrs. Burrows. Twelve shillings a bag 1 Rubbish ! 
y '^J^mes. 'That’s it, anyhow. 

'y;-‘Mrs. Burrows. I shall never pay it. 

1,^' James. Just as you Hke. Business is business. 
Yoii want mv potatoes — then you'll have to pay my 
pricefor 'em. 

y-^[Henry enters from the yard, and stands by the scullery 
y'door, watting until the old man is free. He Mays 
'f'C'yyddly with the endless chain.] 
liyMrs: Burrows. I guessed what was up when you 
.lyanted me to leave the price. Heaven help anybody 
as ,did;that ! [Risfng,] Keep your Early Roses. I’ll 
bhit some of my Duke of Yorks instead. 
f if James [imperturbably]. As you like, missis. 
f/J.Mrs. Burrows. I'll get brother-in-law Japhet to 
.Sehd’.rhe a bag. 

■ffjdm^. The carriage’ll kill ’em. 

‘fpMrsyBurrows. I’d as leave pay the money to the 
.railway as to you, you old skinflint. 
p\Henry [picking up his cue]. We haven’t many bags 
otEarty Roses left, dad. 

James': '! thought not 1 
yf 'MfpBurrows. 'Then keep 'em. 

Jp‘'aef [as she reaches the door]. I'll knock you 
fhreepencedff."' ■ 

'.'{’C/ii/; Sprout '(so that they will gro'w more rapidly whea planted). , , 
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Mrs. Burrows. Now 3 'ou’re getting rash ! Bnt I 
won’t rob 3 'ou. Brother-in-law Japhet will send me 
some. It isn’t long since he sent a couple of pounds 
of some new-fangled sort for me to tr\'. 

Henry. What was thej’ called, Mrs. Burrows ? 

Mrs. Burrows. Elderberry. 

Henry. Elderberry ? 

Mrs. Burroios. It was Elder something — either 
bush or berry. I’ve got it ! Fennell’s Elderbe^’ ! 
Brother-in-law Japhet often sends me odd things, 
down as he gets to try'. Good-day, Mr. M'atson ! 
James. Good-daj^ to you, mum 1 
Mrs. Burrows [closi7tg and then reopening the doorl. 
I’ll give j'ou four and ninepcnce for a bag. [James 
shakes his head.} Five shillings, then. 

James. Twelve shillings is m\’ — no — I said three- 
pence off. I’ll teU you w'hat FU do, Mrs. Burrows ; 
I’ll call it eleven and sixpence. [Mrs. Burrows, in 
answer, bangs the door.] She’ll come back. She’s 
bound to have ’em. 

[Ever since Mrs. Burrows mentioned the teo pounds 
of potatoes “ of some new-fangled sort ” Henry had 
listened with the greatest attention, and when she 
gave the 7iame of" Elderberry," he had gone to the 
nearest bin, unfolded a newspaper that lay oti it, 
and studied it with core.] 

Henry [looking up excitedly]. Dad ! 

Jatnes. Wliat ? 

Henry. When Widow Burrows said " Elder-some- 
thing,” it came to me all of a sudden wiiat she meant. 
And when she said Fennell’s Elderberry, I was certain. 
I read about it this morning, here. 

James. Who’s been wasting their money bujing 
papers ? Have you ? 

Henry. It’s to-day’s Bly Chronicle tliat Bill Saunders 
lent me when I was out this morning. It’s here', in 
black and white, all about the Potato Boom. 

J antes. . Tm sick of hearing all that cat-blash about 
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tq^s -getting a pound apiece for potatoes. Now, is 
iLlikely ? Who'd be fool enough to give it ? 

{. Henry ^readin^. " The excitement in the potato 
^^?de,continues. At Bly Market there was only one 
tppic'-“;of conversation. The promise of the new 
i^eties — ^Sutton’s Discovery, Johnson’s Diamond, 
f^prthem Star ” 

i^James [banging the table]. The lies they tell makes 
ny-hair stand straight up. 

■^Henry. It’s not all lies, dad. Just listen ! “ Nor- 
mem Star has proved a gold-mine to its lucky 
h^ers.” [James is about to protest against this 
oaste of time, but these words cause him to relapse into 
hs chair and listen careftdly.] “ And every one is 
dert to secure the next favourite and make a rapid 
ortune. Mr. Findlay, who brought out the Up-to- 
Patei Evergood, Royi Kidney, and Northern Star, 
s reported to have a greater than all these up his 
‘^cpye.. He sent several lots out, last spring, for trial, 
:qi',various friends, who are most enthusiastic as to 
tsipossibilities. As the quantity is so limited the 
lemahd is enormous, and from a sovereign a pound 
hey^have risen, in a week, to the unheard-of price 
>f: forty pounds a pound. The new-comer promises 
q live up to its name of Eldorado." 

■f James: We could have done with some of them, 
Jonty, Forty sovereigns for a pound ! 

; . Don't you see, dad — that’s the very name, 

[bat's ' what Widow Burrows was trjnng to say : 
^^enneli’s Elder something — ^Findlay ’s Eldorado . She’s 
[otsqmel 

[starting up]. Do j'ou think so, boy ? 

Henryk: Tra sure of it. The paper says, "Several 
mau' lots' were sent out for trim," and Japhet Bur- 
pws’s niaster. Lord K3nme, as is President of some big 

i'vould'be the first to get them. 

{'AqwKisi’ Well, that’s a skelcher. Do you think it's 
tye/’H'enfy...?.,;:-?; ; . 
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Henry [siill looking at the paper}. Here’s something 
else. " As we go to press, we learn that a stone of 
Eldorados has been sold by a local firm of potato 
merchants — Messrs. F. Mullen & Son — to Mr. Titus 
Ambrose of Holt-in-the Marsh at the incredible price 
of one hundred sovereigns per pound. The cheque 
for £1,400 is now on mew in the window of our for- 
tunate townsmen, and is the centre of the utmost 
excitement.” 

James. A hundred sovereigns a pound for potatoes ! 
I shall never believe it. 

Henry. Tlie cheque is stuck up in Mullen’s office 
window' in Bly market-place. You can’t get awaj', 
from that. 

James. Fourteen hundred piounds for a stone 
of potatoes ! [Stiddenh^ Henry 1 WTiat’s Widow 
Burrow’s going to do w’i'th her two pound ? 

Henry ^rompily}. Sell ’em for two hundred pounds,' 
or else do tlie same as Moses Bellamy did last year 
tvith a pound of Northern Stars. He put tliem in his 
greenhouse, at Fletton, took the sprouts off into pots, 
and kept on at that, planting the cuttings out in his 
garden, till he got two hundredweights from his pound. 
James. If I had an\', I should sell, Henry. 

Henry. They'll go dearer yet. 

James. We’ve got to have tliem Eldorados. That 
woman couldn’t use two hundred pounds : it ’ud be 
the nun of her. 

Henry. You wouldn’t give that price ? 

James. Mdiat do you take me for ? She knows 
nothing about that [nodding at the paper} yet. 

Henry. She soon will. 

James. Then w'e must move at once. Slip round 
and say as I’ve considered to let her have them Early 
Roses after all. Tell her to come in straightaway and 
look at ’em— pick her own bag— and then mention her 
Eldorados, casual-like, and get her to bring them in 
here to show me. 
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Henry. She'd smell a rat. 

James. Not if you’re crafty, Henry. You must 
• be wily \Hth her. Say we reckon we’ve got some of 
the same sort and should like to compare ’em. Be 
quick now, and don't you come back \vilhout her. 
\Hcnry hurries oni.] A hundred sovereigns ! Two 
hundred sovereigns ! Fourteen himdred sovereigns ! 
It’s enough to craze anybody. It's a corker ! 

\Bcisy comes out of the scullery ivith a plate of bones.] 

Betsy. Where’s them potatoes I asked you for an 
hour ago ? 

James [who is studying the “ Chronicle ”]. You don t 
mean to say as you’ve never fetched none ? 

Betsy [crossing to front door]. Didn’t you promise 
to see about it ? 

James. I’ve plenty to think about, earning your 
living for you. Why didn’t you go and fetch em 
j'ourself, when you saw it had slipped my memory ? 

Betsy [standing on the platform outside the front aoor, 
whistling and throwing the hones down into the yard]. 
There you are, Jack ! [She comes back into the 
without closing the door.] I’m not going paddhng 
through that mucky yard for nobody. 

James. You do what you’re told. 

Betsy. YTiy can’t I have some of them Early Koses 
from upstairs ? Goodness knows, there s plenty . 

Janies [looking up from his paper]. I U knock your 
head off if you touch them. They[re valuable. 

Betsy. I’m tired of this. Nothing but grumbhng 
from morning till night, while I do a servant s work 
without any pay. I should be better off if I was out 


at service. „ 

James. You ungrateful mawkin I After an ive 
done for you ! If I hear anything of that again, out 
you go, neck and crop. ,,,, 

, Betsy. That’ll suit me down to the ground, i ll 
go to Doctor Walker’s at Bly then. I see m the 
Chronicle that he wants a girl. 

( 2 . 007 ) . ° 
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James. Think I should have a darter of mine in 
service ! Just you slip off and get them potatoes. 

[He goes to the door and looks cautiously out.} 
Betsy. Tm not going through all that dirt again for 
nobody. Just look at my shoes ! 

[She holds her fool out, but James takes no notice, 
so she stamps into the scullery, slamming the 
door.] 

James. Drat that Henry ! Where’s he got to ? 

I ought to have gone myself. There they come ! 
She's bringing them ! 

[Retreating from the door, he sits doum in his arm- 
chair, and is poking the fire when Henry and Mrs. 
Burrows come up the steps. Mrs. Burrows has 
a paper bag in her handi] 

Mrs. Burrows. You’ve changed your mind, tlien ? 
James [turning round], I’ve considered, Mrs. Bur- 
rows, \<’hat 3'ou said about being neighbourly — and 
a widow — and I’ve decided after all, there’s something 
in it. 

Mrs. Burrows [suspiciously}. I’m to have a bag at 
my price, am I ? 

James. What was your offer ? 

Mrs. Burrows [promptly]. Five shillings. 

James [sfanug at the bag in Mrs. Burrmvs’s hand]. 
It’s fair murder. I wouldn’t do it if you wasn’t a 
widow. 

Mrs. Burrows. I’ll pay for ’em before you change 
your rnind again. Where’s my purse ? 

[She puts the bag of potatoes down on the table, and 
feels for her purse.] 

James. What have you got there ? 

Mrs. Burrows [producing a purse from her pocket]. 
Them’s the fancy potatoes as brother-in-law Japhet 
sent me. Your Henry says he thinks you’ve got some 
of the same sort, and would like to compare them 
James [going to the table]. There isn’t two pounds' 
there, surely ? ^ 
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Mrs. Burrows. They come in separate bags. I 
didn’t bother to bring botli. [She empiies ibe potatoes 
out on to the fahle. One rolls over the edge, but Henry 
catches it, with a horrified face.] Nice colour, aren’t 
they ? 

James [pickvig up the largest of the five tubers with 
religious care]. Nothing to shout about. 

Mrs. Burrows. Look at their deep eyes ! 

James. All the worse for cooking. They waste 
so much. 

Mrs. Burrows. But the shape of them ! 

James. Wouldn't be many to a root, I lay ! 

Mrs. Burrows. Don’t ymu like ’em, then ? 

■ James. No, I don’t. No good at all ! [He turns 
away, then comes back, fascinated.] No good at all ! 

Mrs. Burrows. Brother-in-law Japhet thought they 
was worth my trying, an5rway, and he ought to know 
his trade. 

James. Gardening isn’t farming, though. tVhat’s 
all right for the gentry’s table wouldn’t answer for 
the likes of us. These wouldn’t do for field growing. 

Mrs. Burrows [beginning to put the potatoes back in 
the bag]. Deary me 1 

James [poking the fire]. If 5mu take my advice, 
you’ll chuck ’em to the pigs. 

Mrs. Burrows. That would be a waste, Mr. Watson. 

James. Betsy was bothering me just now for some 
potatoes for dinner. She might as well cook them, 
and I'll tell you how they eat. 

Mrs. Burrows. I shouldn’t like them to be cooked. 

James. It's all they’re fit for, I assure you. 

Mrs. Burrows. Brother-in-law Japhet wouldn’t 
like it. 

James [feeling in his pocket]. It’ll save Betsy getting 
messed up. I’ll give you tuppence for ’em — that s 
over two shillings a stone. 

, Henry [chiming in]. Nearly twenty pounds a ton ! 

James [holding out coppers]. There’s threepence 
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ha’pc-nny. There you are ! I s-houkin’t do it, only 
the gelN iK'cn worryint^ xm- so. 

[He tahn the b.it; from Mm. ISurrnU'S av.d puls iue 
coppers on ‘lie tahic-i 
Mr’i Bmrines. I roiililn't, really. 
fames. Why not 

Mrs. Burrmis. Hrolher-in-law J.aphct wanted inc 
to grow ’em, and he wfuildn'i like it. 

James. I'll give you si.vjiencc, then. 

Mrs. Biirrmes. Brother-in-law ja 

Javtcs 'burstivq out irritaUv] Conlound brother-in- 
law japhot ! Keep your pol.t^i^s ! 

Mrs. Bitrroics llaktr.g the haci from him). I think 
he'd rather I planted 'em. [.Vie sees Ihc lar^esl (itber 
ill James's hand and reaches out for (/.] Tliank you ! 

James [leaving her offi. Wait a minute ! [He looks 
carefully al Ihc Eldorado.} I don’t know, after all, 
as thc 5 ' mightn't answer in our garden, Henry. I 
almost think, Mrs. Burrows, as I nHU set ’em and sec 
how they turn out. 

Mrs. Burroics. You said they wasn’t any use at all, 
just now. 

James. I think so still, only I like to lr\' new things. 
Look here 1 I'U give you a peck of Earlj- Roses in 
e.xchange. 

[jV/rs. Burrcncs's suspicions have noie come to a head. 
She looks at James, then al Henry, then at the bag 
in her hand, and with tightened lips reaches for 
the largest Eldorado that James still dasps.} 
James. Is that a bargain ? 

Mrs. Burrows. I’ll plant ’em myself. Brother-in- 
law Japhet sent them on purpose. 

James [edging away from her}. You’ve got a pound 
left, ain’t you ? We can both trj' ’em. I’ll give vou 
two pecks of Early Roses. 

Mrs. Burrows [still holding her hand out}. No, I’ll 
keep them. Give us hold of that. 

Janies. Don’t be in such a hurry. I’ll do you a level 
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swop— -the bag of Early Roses as you want so bad, for 
. this pound. 

Mrs. Burrows. Brother-in-law Japhet wouldn't have 
sent tliem if they hadn't been something extra special. 
James. \^Tiat do you want then, woman ? 

Mrs. Burrows, lify potato. 

[S/ic seizes the one in old Watson’s hand, drops it into 
the bag, and turns to go. James hurries between 
her and the door.] 

James. Now look here, Mrs. Burrows ; I’Ubuy’emif 
you'll be ruly and set a price. Come now, what is it ? 

Mrs. Burrows [looking at him for a moment in silenee]. 
What about them seven young pigs as I tried to buy 
from you, and you wouldn’t part with ? 

James. I toldyou I couldn’t sell them. Their father 
. ^von a prize at Barkston Show. 

Mrs. Burrows. I bid you nineteen shUlings apiece. 
Janies. But they’re not for sale. 

Mrs. Burrows. If you ofiered to give me that sack 
of Early Roses for this pound [she holds the bag up, 
and James puts his hand out eagerlyj and tlirow in 
that litter of black pigs, I might consider it. • 

James. What ! My prize pigs ! You’re crazed ! 

• Talk sense, woman. If you’d asked for one now — — 
Mrs. Burrows. You’d have closed with me, shouldn’t 
you ? You're strange and keen for this pound of 
potatoes. 

[Henry, who has been making signs to his father 
behind Mrs. Burrows's back, sits down suddenly, 
the picture of despair i] 

James. Keen ? Me ? Not a bit ! Keep em ! 
Keep ’em ! 

Mrs. Burrows. I'm going to. 

^ James [catching her arni]. Be reasonable, woman. 
I’ll try and buy them. 

Mrs. Burrows. I am reasonable. As you said a 
bit since ; business is business, and if you want my 
potatoes, you’ve got to pay my price for them. 
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il/rs. Butrcncs hhitkitt;; her head scornfiiUy]. I 
should have took sixpence for them pitalocs, only 
your eyes were <^0 {,'rccdy. 1 may he onh' a v/oman, 
but I can tell when you're anxious. It’s nice to gel 
the best of you, just for once. 

[C'<irrv(«!; Ihf ham tn front of her, she descends fne 
steps and disappears. James stares after her 
Xfith a discomfited air ; then rcenUects him- 
sclf, goes to the table, picks up the has;, and reads 
aloud, I'ISdi.ay’s ELor)R.\i>o, He looks round 
thoughtfully, aiut his eye falls on the egg-basket 
standing on the chair. He takes out the tubers 
one by one, placing them tn the basket.) 

James. I'll fetch my cash-ljo.x douTi and lock ’em 
in that. 1 could keep ‘cm in yon cuplxiard by the 
stove : it 'ud be warm there. 

[He goes up the steps. As the trap-door closes behind 
him the scullery door opens, and Betsy is seen in 
the doorway, standing in a defiant attitude, vith 
her hands on her hips. But there is no one to 
defy, so ivith a toss of her head she makes for the 
front door, to be brought to a standstill by the sight 
of the basket of potatoes.) 

Betsy [with great scorn]. Five potatoes for three 
people ! 

[Holding up her apron, she tills the potatoes in and 
replaces the basket. Its lid falls dozen. Betsy 
returns to her stronghold and closes the door. The 
trap-door opens, and James comes dcram with a 
large cash-box under his arm. ,4s he reaches the 
floor Henry hurries in from the yard i) 

Henry [excitedly). We’ve got ’em ! 

James [pulling out a bunch of keys and trying to fiztd 
one that will fit the cash-box). At a price. 

Henry. It was all your own fault. Y’ou should 
have closed watli her quicker. [He sees the embly 
paper bag that James has replaced on the table.) \Idiere 
are tliey ? 
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James. In that basket ; but I'm going to lock 'em 
tip in this— if I can find the key. Here ! just see it 
you've one that’ll fit it. 

Henry [producing a huncJi]. It must go under our 
bed, dad. Suppose anybody stole tliem. 

James. Don’t, boy. You make me all of a sweat. 
I wash I had an iron safe. 

Henry. You couldn't get the other pound, then ? 

James. No, confound all widows ! Hallo ! 

[Mrs. Burrows is seen hurrying up the steps, .“^he 
enters the room, still carrying the ham, which she 
plants on the table.'] 

James [uneasily]. Back again, Mrs. Burrows ? 

Mrs. Burrows. You thief. Robbing a poor widow’ ! 
But I'll show you up ; I'll expose you if you don t 
give me my Eldorados back. YTiere are they ? 

[Henry, at her first word, edged away from the table, 
and now stands with his back to the egg-basket, 
hiding it from viewi] 

James. YTiat's this all about ? 

Mrs. Burrows. What's it all about ? i ou know 
very w-eU what it's all about. This telegram was 
waiting at the door when I got home — ^from brother- 
in-law Japhet. rS/;e holds up a telegram and reads] 
Just heard Eldorados sent you worth Two 
Hundred Pounds, Lock them up. Co^^NG One 
Thirty-pive. — Japhet. You scanny rascal you 
knew it. 


James. I don't know w’hat you mean. 

Mrs. Burroras. You just give 'em back to me, 
Wiere are they ? 

James. Bought and paid for. , 

Mrs. Burrows [pushing the ham tao 

tniaards him]. You can have your pigs and all the res 
of your kelter back again. Where's mv Elaoraac^ r 
James. Business is business, Mrs. Burrows. Yo 


Kelter , Rubbish. 
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thought you’d diddled me — well, you didn't, thats 
all ! Anyway, you’ve got one pound left, ‘ 

Mfs. Biirrcnvs. I want them both. Wliat v.all 
brother-in-law Japhet say ? 

James. I've nothing to do with your brother-in-law 
Japhet, nor him witli me, neither. 

Mrs. Burroivs. Oh, hav-en't you ? Wait till he 
comes ; he’ll wring your neck — you little ferret ! 

James. I shall have him locked up if he comes 
brawling here. , . 

Mrs. Burrows [e little daunted, rcmcmhcriiig Japhet s 
ungovernable tctnpcr\. We don’t want no policemen 
interfering. 

James. Then be ruly 1 A bargain’s a bargain, and 
it’s no use chuntering. [He pushes (he haul back.] 

Mrs. Burrows. You lied to me so — saying you 
wanted ’em for your dinner 1 
James [pulling his purse ou(]. Here ] One — two-y 
tlirec sovereigns. All I’ve got. I’ll throw that in if 
you hold your noise and caU it quits. If you don’t, 
Henry fetches Tom Arcli. You know how hot- 
tempered your brother-in-law is, and it you go and 
sing a song to him about this, there's bound to be. a 
row, and he’ll get locked up as sure as eggs is eggs. 
[He holds out the money to her.] Come on, now ! It’s 
no use roaring. 

Mrs. Burroivs [waacwig]. Make it ten pounds. 

James [sharply]. Not a copper more. Take it or 
leave it. 

Mrs. Burrows [taking the cash and picking up her 
hani\. But I don’t know what I shaU teU brother-in- 
law Japhet ! 

James. You can come away from tliat chair now, 
Henry. 

Mrs. Burroivs. Oh, that’s where they was 1 [S/is 
steps across and raises the basket lid.] Why, it’s 
empty ! . 


Chuntering, Grumbling. 
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Henry and fames Washing forward and shouting 
■ together]. What ! 

James. She’s took ’em. Hold her, Henry. 

Mrs. Burrows. Don’t be a fool. How could I, with 
you gaping at me all the time ? 

James. I put ’em in there out of the bag. I’ll 
swear I did. [The two men search frantically, whilst 
Mrs. Burrows watches with interest ; hut there are so few 
places in which to look that in a very short time they 
ore staring blankly at each other. The scullery door 
opens and Betsy appears with a saucepan in her hand, 
evidently disturbed by the noise.] Betsy ! I put some 
potatoes in that basket. Have you seen them ? 

Betsy. In that basket ? 

James. Yes. Wake up 1 Have you moved them ? 

Betsy. Of course I moved them. 

James [with an air of enormous relief]. YTiere have 
you put , them ? Where are the}' ? 

Betsy. Where are they ? [Holding the saucepan 
under James’s nose.] They’re here, of course. YTrere 
do you think ? 

^ James. Ruined ! My Eldorados ! My 
prize pigs 1 

Together-! Oh. «iy hat, Betsy. What have 

° you done ? 

Mrs. Burrows. Well, I never. If she 
V hasn’t gone and peeled them ! 

Betsy [to Mrs. Burrows]. Of course I peeled them I 
[T 0 Iter father] Didn’t you put them there for me ? 

[James and Henry are spcechtessi] 

Mrs. Burrows. Serve you right ! Serve you right ! 
You said you wanted them for your dinner, and you ve 
got them. [She opens the door i] Ten pounds a mouth- 
' ' ^al! I hope you’ll enjoy your dinner ! 

[She closes the doot-.] 


CURTAIN 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The scene of fhe play is ihe Highlands of Scotland, in 
the winter of the year 1746. George II. was King of 
England, but hi the Highlands many people still believed 
that the rightful king was Charles Edward Stuart, grand- 
son of James II., who is known in history as the Young 
Pretender. He had landed in Scotland with seven 
followers in July 1745, gathered his Highland sup- 
porters, who were charmed by his gallant and attractive 
personality, entered Edinburgh, and marched south to 
within' a hundred and twenty miles of London before he 
was compelled to retreat. He won a victory at Falkirk, 
but in April 1746 his army was overwhelmed^ at 
Culloden by the Duke of Cumberland, who had trained 
his^ men to meet the ieirible charge of the Highlanders. 
With a reward of £30,000 offered for his capture, and 
urniies searching the country for him, Charles Edward 
became a fugitive in the Highlands ; but through all his 
adventures and hardships and hairbreadth escapes, the 
bravery of Flora Macdonald and the passionate loyalty 
of his friends kept him safe, and he escaped^ to France 
ot the end of the year 1746. How loyal Jus followers 
Were, and- how they hated Scotsmen who were on the side 
of King George, we learn in this play from Mary and 
Eugald Stewart. They are as determined to save their 
Princeand his friends, who are in hiding not far away, 
os Campbell of Kilmohr is anxious to get the £3^,000 
reward. 
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>'£s//css/jy moving backwards and forwards, 
e Old woman is seated on a low stool beside the peat 
frem the centre of the floor. 

' Sn T scantily furnished and the women are 

Morag is barefooted. At the back is the 
01 that Icad^ to the outside. On the left of the door is 
small window. On the right side of the room there is 
door that opens into a barn. Morag stands for a 
Wnent at the window, looking out. 

Morag. It is the wild night outside. 

Mary Stewart. Is the snow still coming dowm ? 
tliB — dancing and swirling wth 

too, and never stopping at all. Aye, and 
Wack I cannot see the otlier side of the road. 
f ^l^wdrt. That is good. 

. Iii2 orng moves across the floor and stops irresolutely. 

- sr expectant.] 

Morag. Will I be putting the light in the w'indow ? 

V Stewart. Wixy should you be doing that ! 

’ ^ heard his call p«r 7 is eagerly], have jmu ? 

Morag \ioith sign of head]. No, but the light in tlie 
would show him all is well. 

Mary Stcivart. It would not tlien ! The light was 
° vj? P'^t tliere after we had heard the signal. 

Morag. But on a night like this he nia3- have been 
for long and we never hear him. 

_ Mary Ste-wart. Do not be so an.xious, Morag. Keep 
to what he says. Put more peat on tire fire now and 
sit down. 

(2,007) 
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Morag [with iytcrt'.ising MiU>nc>:!]. 1 canna, I 
canna ! Tiicre is that in me that tells me soincUiing 
is going to bclall us this night. Oh, that vand, hear 
to it, sobbing round the house as i( it brought somcf 
poor lost soul up to the door, and we refusing it 
shelter. 

Miiry Slnturi. Do not be fretting yourself like that. 
Do as 1 bid you. Put more peats to tbc fire. 

Morag [at the irickcr peat-baskef:. Never since 1 • • ' 
\\diat was that ? ^Holh IhUrt far a ntofneni-} 

Mary Stcieart. It was just the wind ; it is rising 
more. A sore night for them that are, out in thd 
heather. . - i 

[Morag puls peat on the fire li-ilhotif speakings 
Mary Steicart Did you notice were there many 
people going by to-day ? 

Morag. No. After daybreak Uie redcoats came, 
by from Struan ; and there was no more til! nine, 
when an old man like the Catecliist from Killichonah 
passed. At four o’clock, just when the dark ivaS 
falling, a horseman with a lad holding to the stirrup, 
and running fast, went by towards Rannoch. 

Mary Sleirnrt. Eut no rnDTc redcoats I 
Morag [shaki7ig her head], Tlie road has been aS 
quiet as the hills, and Uiey as quiet as the grave- 
Do you think he will come ? 

Mary SteiearC. Is it you think I have tlie gift, girl, 
that you ash me that ? All 1 know is tliat it is five 
days since he was here for meat and drink for himself 
and for the oUicrs — ^five days and five niehts, mind 
you : and little enough he took away ; and those iu 
hiding no’ used to sore hing I’ll be thinking. He 
must try to get through to-night. But tliat quietness, 
with no one to be seen from dajiight till dark, I do 
not like it, Morag. Tliey must know something- 
They must be watching. 

[A sound is heard by both v.'omen. They staiti 
listening^ 
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Mary Sfcwati. Haste you with the hght, Morag. 

Morag. But it came from the back of the house — 
from the hillside. 

Mary Steivari. Do as I tell you. The otlrer side may 
he watched. 

[H candle is lit and placed in the window. Girl goes 
hurrying to the door.] 

Mary Stewart. Stop, stop ! Would you be opening 
the door with a light like that shining from the house ? 
A man would be seen against it in the doorway for a 
mile. And who knows what eyes may be watching ? 
Put out the light now and cover the fire. 

■ [Room is reduced to semi-darkness, and the door un- 
barred. Some one enters.] 

Morag. You are cold, Dugald ! 

[Stewart, very exhausted, signs assent.] 

Morag. And wet, oh, wet through and through ! 

Stewart. Erricht Brig was guarded, well guarded. 
I had to \vin across the water. 

[The old woman has now relit candle and taken away 
plaid from fire.] 

Mary Stewart. Erricht Brig — then 

Stewart [^torfs]. Yes — in a corrie, on tne far side of 
Dearig, half-way up. 

Mary Stewart. Himself is there then ? 

Stewart. Aye, and Keppoch as well, and another 
and a greater is with them. 

Mary Stewart. Wheest ! [Glances at Morag.] 

Stewart. Mother, is it that you can . . . 

Mary Stewart. Yes, yes, Morag ivill bring out the 
food for ye to carrj'^ back. It is under the hay in the 
bam, well hid. Morag will bring it. Go, Morag, and 
bring it. 

[Morag enters other room or barn which opens on 
righti] 

Stewart. Mother, I wonder at ye ; Morag would 
never tell — never. 

Mary Stewart. Morag is only a lass yet. She has 
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never been tried. And who knows what she might 

be made to tell. 

Stewart. Well, well, it Ls no matter, for I was telling 
you where I left them, but not where I am to find 
tliem. 

Mary Stewart. Tliey are not where you said now ? 

Stewart. No ; they left the corrie last night, and I 
am to find them [whispers] in a quiet part on Rannoch 
Moor. 

Mary Steieart. It is well for a 3'oung lass not to be 
knowing. Do not tell her. 

Stewart. Well, well, I wall not tell her. Then she 
cannot teU where they are even if she wanted to. 

[He sits down at table ; the old woman ministers to his 
wants.] 

Stewart. A fire is a meny thing on a night like this ; 
and a roof over the head is a great comfort. 

Mary Stewart. Ye’U no’ can stop the night ? 

Stewart. No. I must be many a mile from here 
before tlie day breaks on Ben Dearig. 

[Morag re-enters.] 

Morag. It was hard to get through, Dugald ? 

Stewart. You may say that. I came down Erricht 
for three miles, and then when I reached low country 
I had to take to walking in the bums because of the 
snow that shows a man's steps and tells who he is to 
them tliat can read ; and there’s plenty can do that 
abroad, God knows. 

M orag. But none spied ye ? 

Stewart. Wlio can tell ? Before dark came, from far 
up on the slopes of Dearig I saw soldiers down below ; 
and away towards Rannoch Moor they were scattered 
all over the country like black flies on a white sheet. 
A wild-cat or anytiiing that couldna fly could never 
have got through. And men at every brig and ford 
and pass ! I had to strike away up across the slopes 
again ; and even so as I turned round the bend be- 
yond Kilrain I ran straight into a sentry sheltering 
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behind a great rock. But after that it was easy- 
going. 

Morag. How could that be ? 

Stewart. Well, you see, I took the boots off him, and 
then I had no need to mind who might see my steps 
in the snow. 

Morag. You took the boots off him ! 

Stewart [laitghing\. I did that same. Does that 
puzzle your bonny head ? How does a lad take the 
boots off a redcoat ? Find out the answer, my lass, 
while I wiU be finisliing my meat. 

Morag. Maybe he was asleep ? 

Stewart. Asleep ! Asleep ! WeU, -^veU, he sleeps 
sound enough now, with the ten toes of him pomted 
to the sky. 

[The old woman has taken up dirk from table. She 
puts it down again. Morag sees the action, and 
pushes dirk away so that it rolls off the table and 
drops to the floor. She hides her face in her 
hands.] 

Mary Stewart. Morag, bring in the kebbuck o’ 
cheese. Now that all is well and safe it is we that will 
look after his comfort to-night. [Morag goes into 
barn.] I mind well her mother saying to me — it was 
one day in the black winter that she died, when the 
frost took the land in its grip and the birds fell stiff 
from the trees, and the deer came down and put their 
noses to the door — I mind well her sajnng just before 
she died [Loud knocking at the door]. 

A Voice. In the King’s name ! [Both rise, startledi] 

Mary Stewart [recovering flrs(\. The hay in tlie 
,bam — quick, my son. [Knocking continues.] 

A Voice. Open in the King’s name ! 

[Stewart snatches up such articles as would reveal his 
presence and hurries into barn. He overlooks 
dirk on floor. The old woman goes towards door, 
slowly, to gain time.] 

Mary Stewart. Who is tlicre ? What do you want ? 
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A Voice. Open, open. 

{Mary Stcji arl opens door, and CainpbeU of Kibnohf 
foUou's Captain Sandeman into the house. Bc' 
htnd Kilmohr comes a man carrying a leather 
mallet, James Mackenzie, his clerk. The rear 
is brought up by soldiers carrying arms.] 
Sandeman. Ha, the bird has flown. 

Campbell {who has struck dirk with his foot and 
picked it up]. But the nest is warm ; look at this. 

Sandeman. It seems as if we had disturlied Jiiin at 
supper. Search the liousc, men. 

Mary Stewart. I’m just a lonely old woman. You 
have been misguided. I was getting through mV 
supper. 

Campbell [holding up dirk]. And this was youf 
toothpick, eh ? Na ! na ! Y’e ken whaur we are, 
and wha we want, and, by Cruachan, I think we'vo 
got him. 

[Sounds are heard from barn, and soldiers return with 
Morag. She has stayed in hiding from fear, and 
she still holds the eheese in her hands. 

Sandeman. \Miat have we here 1 
Campbell. A lass 1 

Mary Stewart. I t’s just my dead brotlier’s daughter. 
She was getting me tlie clieese, as you can see. 

Campbell. On men, again; tlie otlicr turtlc-doo nil! 
no’ be far away. [Bantering, to the old woman.] Tut, 
tut, Jlistress Stewart, and do ye have her wait 
upon ye while your leddyship dines alane ! A grand 
way to treat your dead'brother’s daughter; fie, fie, 
upon ye ! 

[Soldiers^ reappear with Stewart, whose arms are 
pinioned.] 

Campbell. Did I no’ tell ye ! And this, Mrs. 
Stewart, will be your dead sister’s son. I’m thinking ; 
or aiblins your 'leddysliip’s butler! Weel, woman. 


Aibtins, Perhaps. 
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I’ll tell ye this ; Pharaoh spared ae hutler, but 
Erchie Campbell \vill no spare anither. Na ! na ! 
Pharaoh’s case is no’ to be taken as forming ony 
preceedent. And so if he doesna answer certain 
questions we have to speir at him, before morning 
he’ll hang as high as Haman. 

[Stewart is placed before the table at which Campbell 
has seated himself. Two soldiers guard Stewart. 
Another is behind Campbell’s chair and another 
is by the door. The clerk, Mackenzie, is seated 
at up corner of table. Sandeman stands by the 
fire. 

Campbell [/o Stewart]. Weel, sir, it is within the 
cognizance of the law that you have knowledge and 
information of the place of harbour and concealment 
used by certain persons who are in a state of pro- 
scription. Furthermore, it is known that four dajrs 
ago certain other proscribed persons did join with 
tliese, and that they are banded together in an en- 
deavour to secure the escape from these dominions 
of His Majest}'’, King George, of certain persons who 
by their crimes and treasons lie open to the capital 
charge. MTiat say 5'e ? [Stewart makes no reply.] 
Campbell. Ye admit this then ? 

[Stewart as before.] 
Campbell. Come, come, my lad. Ye stand in great 
jeopardy. Great affairs of state lie behind tliis which 
are beyond your simple understanding. Speak up, 
and it will be the better for ye. 

silent as before.] 

Campbell. Look you. I’ll be frank wth you. No 
harm vtU befall you this night (and I wish all in this 
house to note my words) — ^no harm will befall you 
this night if you supply the information required. 

[Stewart as before.] 
Campbell [with sudden passion]. Sandeman, put 


A^lv’ 
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your sword to the carcass o’ this muckle ass and see 

will it louse his tongue. [Sandman does not move.] 

Stcivart. It mav be as wcU tlien, Mr. Campbell, that 
I should say a word to save your breath. It is thi.s ; 
Till you talk Rannoch Loch to the top o( Schiehallioiv 
ye’ll no' talk me into a yea or nay. 

Campbell [quietly]. Say ye so ? Noo, I wadna be so 
very sure if 1 were you. I’ve had a lairgc c.vperience 
o’ life, and speaking out of it I would say that only 
fools and the dead never change their minds. 

Stexvart [quietly too], Tlien you’ll be adding to 
your c.\pericnce to-nigbt, Mr. Campbell, and you’ll 
have something to put on to the other side of it. 

Campbell [tapping his snuff-box]. Vciy' possibly, 
young sir, but what I would present for your con- 
sideration is tliis : Wliilc ye may be prepared to keep 
your mouth shut under the condition of a fool, are yc 
equally prepared to do so in the condition of a dead 
man ? 

[Campbell waits expectantly. Stru-art silent as 
before?^ 

Campbell. Tut, tut. now if it’s afraid j'c arc, my 
lad, with mj’’ hand on my heart and on my word as a 
gentleman . . . 

Stewart. Afraid 1 

[He spits in contempt towards Campbell.] 

Campbell [enraged]. Ye damned stubborn Hicland 
stot ... [To Sandeman] Have liim taken out. 
AVe’ll get it another way. 

[Campbell rises. Stcivart is moved into barn by 
soldiers, who remain with him.] 

Campbell [tert/img]. Some puling eediots, Sande- 
man, would applaud this contumacy and call it 
constancy. Constancj' I Now, I’ve had a lairge 
experience o’ life, and I never saw 5 'et a sensible man 
insensible to the touch of yellow metal. If there may 


Muckle, Great. 


Stoi, Bullock. 
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be such a man, it is demonstrable that he is no 
sensible man. Fideelity ! quotha, it’s sheer obsti- 
nacy. They just see tliat ye want something oot o’ 
them, and Aey’re so damned selfish and thrawn tliey 
"svinna pairt. And with the natural inabeehty o’ 
their brains to hold mair than one idea at a time, they 
canna see that in return jmu could put something into 
their palms far more profitable. [5jVs again at iablei] 
Aweel, bring Mistress Stewart up. 

[Old woman is placed before him where son had been.] 
Campbell [more ingratiatingly]. Weel noo. Mistress 
Stewart, good woman, this is a sair predeecament for 
ye to be in. I would jist counsel ye to be candid. 
Doubtless yer mind is a’ in a swirl. Ye kenna what 
way to turn. Maybe ye are hke the Psalmist and say : 
" I lookit tills way and that, and there was no man to 
peety me, or to have compassion upon my fatherless 
children." But, see now, ye would be wrong ; and, 
if ye tell me a’ ye ken. I’ll stand freends wi’ ye. Put 
your trust in Erchie Campbell. 

Mary Stewart. I trust no Campbell. 

Campbell. Weel, weel, noo, I’m no’ jist that set up 
%vi’ them myself. There’s but ae Campbell that I 
care muckle aboot, after a’. But, good wife, it’s no’ 
the Campbells we’re trying the noo ; so, as time 
presses, we’U jist birze yont, as they say themselves. 
Noo then, speak up. [hlary Stewart is silent.] 

Campbell [beginning grimly and, passing through 
astonishment, expostulation, and a feigned contempt for 
mother and pity for son, to a pretence of sadness winch, 
except at the end, makes his words come haltingly].^ Ah ! 
ye also. I suppose ye understand, woman, how it will 
go w’ your son ? [To his elerki] Here’s a fine 
mother for ye, James ! Would 3mu believe it ? She 
kens what would save her son — the veiy^ babe she 
nursed at her breast ; but will she save lilm ? Na ! 


Kmtia, Ivnow not. 


Bine yont, Press forward. 
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na ! Sir, he may look after hiniieU ' A mother, a 

mother ! Ha ! ha ! 

[Cainpbcl! luuribs. Mttchcr.zic liticrs foolishly. 

Cmnpbell pauses to ii’atch effect of his xcorcis.] 
Aye, j'ou would think, James, that she would re- 
member the time when he was but little and afraid of 
all the terrors that walk in darkness, and how he 
looked up to iter as to a tower of safety, and veoiild ran 
to her with outstretched hands, hiding his face front 
his fear, in her gown. The darkness ! It is tlie dark 
night and a long jouniey before him now. 

[He pauses a‘;ai}t.] 
A’ on would think. James, that she would mind how' 
she happit him from the cold of winter and sheltered 
him from the summer heats, and, when he began to 
find his footing, how she had an ej’e on a' the beasts 
of tlic field, and on the water and the fire that were 
become her enemies. And to what purpose all this 
care ? — tell me that, my man, to w'hat good, if she 
is to leave Iiiin at tlie last to dangle from a tree at 
tlie end of a hempen rope — to see his flesh to be meat 
for die fowls of the air — her son, her little son ! 

Mary Stcuart isn/lly]. My son — my little son I .. . 
Oh, [more loudly] bat my son he has done no crime. 

Campbell. Has he no’ ? M'cel, mistress, as t'c’ll no' 
take my word for it, maybe ye’ll list to Mr. Mackenzie 
here. What say 5 'e, James ? 

Maclicnzic. He is guilty of aiding and abetting in 
the concealment of proscribed persons ; likewise widr 
being found in die possession of arms, contrary to 
statute, both very heinous crimes. 

Campbell. Yerj’’ well said, James 1 Forby, between 
ourselves, JIrs. Stewart, the young man in m*y opeenion 
is guilty of another crime [sni/jfs] — he is guilty of the 
heinous crime of not knowing on which side his bread 
is buttered. Come now. . . . 


Happitf Covered. 


Forhy, Besides. 
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Mary Stewart. Ye durst not lay a finger on the lad, 
ye durst not hang him. 

Mackenzie. And why should the gentleman not 
hang him if it pleesure him ? 

\Camphell taps snnjf-hox and takes pinch.] 

Mary Stewart \with intensity]. Campbell of KiL- 
mohr, lay but one finger on Dugald Stewart and the 
weight of Ben Cruachan wili be fight to the weight 
that wifi, be laid on your soul. I will lay the curse 
of the seven rings upon your life. I will call up the 
fires of Ephron, the blue and the green and the grey 
fires, for the destruction of your soul. I will curse 
you in your homestead and in the vdfe it shelters, 
and in the children that will never bear your name. 
Yea and ye shall be cursed. 

Campbell [startled, betrays agitation — the snuff is 
spilt from his trembling hand]. Hoot toot, woman ! 
ye’re, ye’re . . . [Angrily.] Ye auld beldame, to say 
such things to me ! I’U have ye first whippit and 
syne droont for a witch. Damn thae stubborn and 
supersteetious cattle ! [To Sandeman.] We should 
have come in here before him and listened in the 
bam, Sandeman ! 

Sandeman [in quick staccato, always cool]. Ah, 
listen behind the door you mean ! Now I never 
tliought of that ! 

Campbell. Did ye not ! Humph ! Well, no doubt 
there are a good many things in the universe that 
yet wait for your thought upon them. Mfiiat would 
be your objections, now ? 

Sandeman. There are two objections, ICilmohr, that 
you would imderstand. 

Campbell. Name them. 

Sandeman. Well, in the first place, we have not 
wings like crows to fl}' . . . and the footsteps on the 
snow. . . . Second point ; tlie woman would have 
told him we were tliere. ^ 

Sync droont. Then drowned. 
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Campbell Not if I told her I had the power to clap 
her in Inverness jail. 

Mary Stcivnrt [in contcmpri. Yes, even if ye had told 
me ye had jwwcr to clap me in hell, Mr. Campbell. 

Campbell. Lift me that screeching Jezebel oot o’ 
here ; S.'tndeman, we’ll male' a quick fmi.sh o’ this. 
[Soldiers lake her lorrards barn.] No, not there, jjitch 
tlie old girzic into the snow. 

Mary Sieiearl [as she is led outside' . Ye’ll never fmd 
him, Qimpbell, never, never ! 

Campbell [cnraficdy Find him, .aye, by God I’ll fmd 
him, if I have to keek under every stone on the moun- 
tains from the Boar of Badcnoch to the Sow of 
Athole. \Old woman and soldiers go outside, leaving 
only Campbell, Mackenzie, Sandeman, and Morag in 
the room ; Morag huddled up on stool] And now, 
Captain Sandeman, you an’ me must have a %vord or 
tNvo. I noted your objection to listening ahint doors 
and so on. Now, I make a’ necc.ssary aIlowance.s for 
youth and the grand and magneeficent ideas com- 
monly held, for a little while, in that period, I had 
them myself. But, man, gin ye had trod tlie floor 
oi the Parliament Hoosc in Edinburry as long as I 
did, wi’ a pair o’ thin hands at the bottom o’ tooin 
pockets, ye’d ha’e shed your fine notions, as I did. 
Noo, fine pernickety noansense will no’ do in this 
business 

Sandeman. Sir ! 

Campbell. Softty, softly. Captain Sandeman, and 
hear till what I have to say. I have noticed with 
regret sever^ things in your remarks and bearing 
which are displeasing to me. I would say just one 
word in your ear ; it is this : Tliese things, Sande- 
man, are not conducive to advancement in His 
Majesty’s service. 

Sandeman [after a brief pause in ■which the t-wo eye 


Gimcj'Nolsy woman. 


Town, Bmpty. 
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each oihcr\. Kilmohr, I am a soldier, and if I speak out 
my mind you must pardon me if my words are blunt : 
I do not like this work, but I loathe 5’our methods. 

Campbell. Mislike the metliods you maj^, but the 
work ye must do I Methods are m5' business. Let 
me tell 3'ou the true position. In ae word it is no 
more and no less than this. You and me are baith 
here to carrj^ out tire provcesions of the Act for 
the Pacification of the Highlands. That means the 
cleaning up of a very big mess, Sandeman, a vety 
big mess. Now, what is j'our special office in this 
work? I’ll tell 3'e, man ; \'ou and your men are just 
beesoms in tire hands of the law-officers of the Cromr. 
In this district, I order and ye soop. [He indicates 
door of harn.'\ Now soop. Captain Sandeman. 

. Sandeman. Wrat are j’ort after ? I would give 
sometlring to see into 3'our mind. 

Campbell. Ne’er fash aboot my mind ; what has a 
soldier to do with ony mental operations ? It’s His 
Grace’s orders that concern jmu. Oot wi’ jmur man 
and set him up against the wa’. 

Sandeman. Kilmohr, it is murder — murder, Kil- 
mohr ! 

Campbell. Hoots awa’, man, it’s a thing o’ nae 
special signeeficence. 

Sandeman. I must ask jmu for a warrant. 

Campbell. Quick, then : Mackenzie will bring it out 
to you. 

[Clerk begins writing as Sandeinan goes and orders 
the soldiers to lead Stewart outside. Campbell 
sits very still and thoughtful. Clerk finishes 
writing and places warrant before Campbell for 
his signature. 

Mackenzie. At this place, sir. 

Campbell [again alert]. Hoots, I was forgetting. 

Mackenzie. It is a great power ye have in j'our 
hands, Kilmohr, to be able to send a man to death on 
the nod, as ye might say. 
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Campbell [silling hack, pen in hand]. Power ! power 
say ye ? JIan, do ye no’ sec I've been l>eatcn. Do 
ye no’ see that ? Archibald Campbell and a' his men 
and his money are less to them than the wind blowing 
in their faces. 

Mackenzie. Well, it’s a strange thing that. 

Campbell [ihroxving demm the pen and rising]. Aye, 
it’s a strange thing that. It’s a thing fit to sicken a 
man against the notion that there arc probabilities on 
this earth. ... Ye sec, James, beforehand 1 would 
have said nothing coiild be easier. 

Mackenzie. Dian to get them to tell ? 

Campbell. Aye, just tliat. But you heard what lie 
said ; " You’ll be adding to your experience this 
night, Mr. Campbell, and you’ll have something to 
put to the other side of it.” says he. [Paces axvay, 
hands behind back.] Aye, and I have added something 
to it, a thing I like" but little. [T timing to face 
Mackenzie ii’ith raised hand.] Do you see what it is, 
James ? A dream can be stronger than a strong 
man armed. Just a whispered word, a pointed 
finger even, would ha’e toll’d us a’. But no ! no ! 
And so I am powerless before the tusions and dreams 
of an old woman and a half-grown lad. 

Mackenzie [xoho noiv stands tcailing for the marranQ. 
No’ exactly powerless, Kilmohr, for if 3'c canna open 
his mouth ye can shut it ; and there's some satis- 
faction in that. 

Campbell [sttling doicn to sign warrattf]. No’ to' me, 
man, no’ to me. [He hands the paper to Mackenzie, 
who goes out.] For I’ve been beaten. Aye, the pair 
o’ them have beat me, though it's only a matter o’ 
seconds till one o’ them be dead. 

Morag [her voice coming quickly, in a sharp -whisper, 
like an echo of Campbell's last -word as she sits up to 
stare at him]. Dead ! 

Campbell [startled]. YTiat is that ? 

Morag [sfoav^]. Is he dead ? 
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Campbell \aloiid\. Oh, it’s you. I’d forgotten you 
were there, 

Morag [in same fone]. Is he dead ? 

Campbell lgrimly\. Not yet. But if ye’U look 
through this window preesently ye’ll see him gotten 
ready for death. 

[He picks up hat, gloves, cloak, and is about to go outi] 

M orag [after a pause, very slowly and brokenlyl. I — 
will — tell — you. 

Campbell [astounded], Mliat ! 

Morag. I wiU teU you all 3mu are seeking to know. 

Campbell [in a whisper, thunderstruck], God, and to 
think, to think I was on the very act ... on the 
very act of . . . [Recovering.] Tell me — tell me at 
once. 

Morag. You will promise that he wiU not be 
hanged ? 

Campbell. He toU not. I swear it. 

Morag. You will give him back to me ? 

Campbell. I wiU give him back — unhung. 

Morag. Then [Campbell comes near], in a corrie 
half-way up the far side of Dearig — God save me ! 

Campbell [in exulialion]. Dished after a’. I’ve 
clean dished them ! Loard, Loard ! [With intense 
solemnity, clasping hands and looking tipivards.] Once 
more I can believe in the rationality of Thy world. 
[Gathers up again his cloak, hat, etc.] And to think . . . 
to think ... I was on the very act of going away like 
a beaten dog ! 

Morag. He is safe from hanging now ? 

Campbell [chuckles and looks out at window before 
replying, and is at door when he speaks]. Very near it, 
veiy near it. Listen I 

[He holds up his hand — a volley of musketry is 
heard. Kilmohr goes out. leaving door wide open. 
After a short interval of silence, the old woman 
enters and advances a few steps ioioards the girl, 
who has sunk on her knees at the volley.] 
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Maty Stcu'art. Did you hoar, Morag Cameron, did 
you hear ? 

[The prl is sobbing, her face covered by her handsd 
Mary Staeart. Odi ! be quiet now. 'l would be 
listening till the last sound of it passes into the great 
hills and over all the wide world. ... It is fitting for 
you to be ciy’ing, a child that cannot understand, but 
water shall never wet eye of mine for Diigald Stewart. 
Last night 1 was but the mother of a lad that herded 
sliccp on the Atholc hills ; this mom it is I that am 
the mother of a man who is among the great ones of 
the earth. .‘Ml over the land they will be telling of 
Dugald Stewart. Mothers will teach their children 
to be men by him. High will his name be with the 
teller of fine tales. . . . The great men came, they 
came in their pride, terrible like the storm they ivore, 
and cunning with the words of guile were they. 
Death was with them. ... He was but a lad, a young 
lad, with great length of days before him, and the 
grandeur of the world. But he put it all from liim. 

Speak,” said they. " speak, and life and great riches 
will be for yourself." But he said no word at all ! 
Loud was the swelling of their uTath 1 Let the heart 
of you rejoice, Morag Cameron, for the snow is red 
with his blood. There arc things greater than death. 
Let tliem that are children shed the tears. . . . 

[S/;c comes fonvard and lays her hand on the girl’s 
shotddcr.] 

Mary Stewart. Let us go and lift him into the houses 
and not be leaving him lie out there alone. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

Here, we have King Henry VIII., old and very stout 
and very hot-tempered, quarrelling with the only one of 
his wives who contrived to outlive him. If we are not to 
miss the point of some of her remarks, we have to remember 
that the other wives were Katharine of Aragon, Anne 
Bullen {or Boleyn), Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, and 
Catherine Howard. We should remember, too, that 
Catherine Parr, like Anne of Cleves, was a Protestant, 
a " Lutheran,’ and Henry disliked Protestants, although 
he had broken away from the Church of Rome. 
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CATHERINE PARR 


OR 

ALEXANDER’S HORSE 

Scene. — London. Breakfast chamber in the palace. 
King Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr arc discovered 
sitting opposite to each other at the breakfast table. The 
King has just cracked a boiled egg. 

King Henry. Jty egg’s raw. It really is too bad. 

Catherine. Yesterday you complained of their being 
hard. 

. King Henry. And so they were. I don’t want a 
hard egg, and I don’t want a raw egg. I want them 
to be cooked just right. 

Catherine. You are very difficult to please. The 
egg was in boiling water for three minutes and a half. 
I broiled it myself. But give it me. I like them like 
that, I will boil you another. 

King Henry. No, it’s too late now. But it is a fact 
that you have no idea how to boil an egg. I wish 
you’d let them do them in the kitchen. 

Catherine. If they’re done in the kitchen you com- 
plain because they’re not here when you come down, 
and if they are here, you say they’re cold. 

King Henry. I never say anythmg of the kind. The 
cook boils eggs beautifully. 

Catherine. She shall boil them to-morrow. 

King Henry. One would have thought that a 
woman of your experience might at least know how 

110 
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to boil an egg. I hate a watery egg. [Poisurly,] 

Poor dear Katie used to boil eggs beautifully. 

Catherine. Do 3'ou mean Catherine Howard 01 
Katharine of Aragon ? 

King Henry. 1 was alluding to poor, dear, mis- 
guided Katie Howard. Katharine of Aragon nev'cr 
was m)’ \rife. The marriage was not valid. 

Catherine. M’ell, Catherine Howard ought to have 
knouTi how to boil eggs, considering her mother was a 
kitchemnaid. 

King Henry. That is uttcrls’ untrue. Her mother 
was a Rochford. 

Catherine. You’re thinking of Anne Bullcn. 

King Henry. Yes, 3'es, to be sure, Katie’s motlier 
was a Somerset. 

Catherine. You’re thinking of Jane Seymour. 

King Henry. Not at all. Jane Seymour was a 
sister of Somerset’s. 

Catherine. All I know is that Catherine Howard’s 
mother was a kitchemnaid. And I think it’s ver^' 
unkind of you to mention her to me. I suppose you 
mean that you wi.sh she were alive, and that you loved 
her better tlian you love me. 

King Henry. I never said anything of the kind. 
All I said was that she knew how to boll eggs. 

Catherine. You clearly meant to saj’ that she had 
aU the qualities which I lack. 

King Henry. You are most unfair. I never meant 
to hint at any such thing. I said was that I hate 
a watery egg, and my egg this morning was raw. 

Catherine \rising and going to the door in a tenipcr]. 
Well, the best thing you can )do is to get rid of me, 
and to marry some one who knows horv to boil an egg. 

King Henry. Catherine, come back ! I reallj' didn’t 
mean to offend you. You know how to boil eggs verj^ 
well. 

Catherine \sitting dowri]. One takes an endless 
amount of trouble, and that’s all the thanks one gets. 
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Don’t think tliat I shall ever boil your eggs for you 
again, because I shan’t. 

King Henry. I was thinking we might have a little 
music this morning. I have composed a new ballad 
which I should like to tiy^ over with you. It’s for rdol 
and lute and voice. ^Ye might tiy- it. 

Catherine. I'm not sure if I have time. \Miat is it 
called ? 

King Henry. It’s called " The Triumph of Love,” 
and it begins : 

Come list to .\lexander’s deed. 

Great Jove’s immortal son, 

Who, riding on a snow-white steed. 

To Babjdon did come. 

Catherine. " Son ” doesn’t rhjnne until " come." 

King Henry. It’s not meant to. It’s assonance. 

Catherine. Do 3'ou mean Alexander the Great ? 

King Henry. Yes, of course. 

Catherine. The only thing is, his horse was black. 

King Henry. No, mj^ dear, you’re mistaken ; his 
horse was white. 

Catherine. Black — ^black as jet. 

King Henry. But I know for a fact it was white. 

Catherine. Alexander’s horse was black. Everj^- 
body knows it was black. 

King Henry. It was white. You can ask any one 
3'ou like. 

Catherine. It was black. He was famous for his 
black horse. There are hundreds of pictures of liim 
on his black horse — my fatlier has got one. 

King Henry. Then the painter made a mistake. 
Plutarch, Xenophon, Aristotle all mention his white 
horse. 

Catherine. Black. 

King Henry. But, my dear, how obstinate you are I 
I know it is white ^ 

Catherine. Black; conl-black. 
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King Henry. Have you read Xcnoplion ? 

Catherine. You arc thinking of something else. 
Even when we were cluldren nty father always showed 
us die picture of Alexander's Mach horse. 

Kinn Henry. Well, I can easily prove it to you. 
There's a Plutarch Iiere in the bookcase. 

[He goes to the bookcase and takes out a book.] 
Catherine. I remember it jiarticularly well, because 
my brotlicr had a black horse and we called it " Buce- 
phalus," after Alexander’s black horse. 

King Henry [turning aver the leaves of the book]. If 
it had been black it would never have been called 
Bucephalus — it would be absurd to call a black horse 
Bucephalus. 

Catherine. Not so absurd as calling a white horse 
Bucephalus. 

Ring Hcniy. He would never have cliosen a black 

horse. He was superstitious 

Catherine, Just because you're superstitious and 
believe in saints, and worship images, you think every 
one else is. As a matter of fact, he chose a black horse 
on purpose to show he didn’t care a pin about super- 
stitions — 

King Henry. Here it is — Kot ko/hSi} 
Svcrxfnia-ros ” — " The horse was wild and extremely 
difficult to manage.” In fact, he had all the character- 
istics of the white Thessalian horses of that day. 

Catherine. But it doesn’t say it was white. And 
Thessalian horses are famous for being black. 

King Henry. You really are too obstinate for word.s. 
I rvill find you tlie proofs in Xenophon. It is dis- 
tinctly stated that the horse is white. It is an histori- 
cal fact. Nobody has ever disputed it. 

Catherine. But Plutarch, you see, practicallv savs 
it was black. 

King Henry. Plutarch says nothing of tlie kind. 
Besides, I now remember talking about tliis with 
Wolsey, who was an e.Kcellent scholar. 1 distinctly 
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remember his saving one dav' ; “ As white as Buce- 
phalus." _ It’s quite a common phrase among scholars. 

Caiherinc. He must have said, " As black as Buce- 
phalus.” 

King Henry. Of course, if 3'ou mean to sa}^ I tell 
lies 

Catherine. I don’t mean that 5'ou tell lies, but you 
are mistaken — that's all. 

King Henry. But I tell you that there is no mistake 
possible. I know it as well as I know my own name. 

Catherine. Your memory plays you tricks. Just 
now v’ou couldn’t remember Catlierine Howard’s 
mother’s name. 

King Henry. That’s nothing to do with it. Besides, 
I did remember it. I made a slip, that’s all. But this 
is an historical fact which I’ve known all m)' life. 

Catherine. I quite understand your memory failing 
j’ou. You have so many names to remember. I 
expect you were confusing Alexander’s black horse 
with King Alfred’s white horse — the white horse of 
Wantage. 

King Henry. Good gracious ! If you had a smatter- 
ing of education you wouldn’t say such things ! It 
comes of having no religion and no education, and of 
not knowing Latin. A Lutheran education is worse 
than none. Even Anne of Clevcs knew Latin. 

Catherine. Thank Heavens, I don’t know Latin ! 
Stupid, superstitious language, fit only for bigots and 
monks ! 

King Henry. I suppose you mean I am a bigot. 

Caiherinc. ’You can turn what one says into mean- 
ing anvdhing you like. As a matter of fact, all I said 
was that the horse was black. 

King Henry. I’d rather be a bigot tlian a Lutheran 
heretic. 

Catherine. You know you’re wrong and you try to 
escape the point. That’s just like a Tudor. No 
Tudor could ever listen to reason. 
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King Henry. I must .'isk you not to insult my 
{nmiiv. 

Catherine. You’vp insulted mine, which is a far older 
one. My fannly has no blood on its escutcheon. 

King Hcniy. I won’t stand tliis any longer. [lie 
pels up, opens the door, and calh' Denny, Butts, Page, 
who is there ? 

'Pinter a Page ] 

Page. Your Ma)cstv. 

King Henry. Go and tell the Lord Chamberlain to 
make the necessary arrangements for transporting the 
Ex-Queen to the Tower. 

Page [pinzleir^. Yes, your Jlajcsty. Docs your 
Majesty mean the late Queen’s remains ? 

King Henry. I said the E.\-Queen, you stupid boy 
— Queen Catherine Parr. 

Page. Yes, your Majesty, 

King Henry. And tell him to give orders to the 
Governor of the Tower to have everything ready for 
the Ex-Queen's execution. 

Page. Is the same ceremonial to be obsciwed as in 
the case of Queen Catherine Howard, your Majesty ? 

King Henry. Yes ; only there need only be one roll 
of drums instead of two — at the end. \ TJie Page goes 
to the door.] And on the way ask Dr. Butts whether 
Alexander the Great's horse was black or w'hite. 

Catherine. It was black. [The Page boil's and goes 
outi\ Well, since I’m to be executed, 1 daresay "you 
will allow me to go and pack up my things. By the 
way, you left your lute in my sitting-room yesterda}'. 
I will bring it down. 

King Henry. Wait a minute, there’s no hurry. 
Catherine. I beg your pardon, I have very little 
time, and a great many letters to write. 

King Henry [hesitating]. And I wanted to have some 
music, 

Catherine. You don’t expect me to accompany vou 
-now, I suppose ? You had better find some one else. 
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I have got other things to think about during my last 
moments on earth. 

' King Henry [laughing uneasily']. I was onty joking, 
of course, my dear. You don’t mean to say you took 
it seriously. 

Caiherine. I am afraid I don’t appreciate that kind 
of joke. 

King Henry. Come, come ; let bygones be bygones, 
and let us have some music. I want to play jmu my 
ballad. 

[Enter the Page.] 

Page. If you please, your Majesty, I can’t find the 
Lord Chamberlain, and Dr. Butts says your Majesty 
was quite correct as to the colour of Alexander the 
Great’s horse. 

King Henry [beaming]. Very good ; you can go. 
You need not deliver the message to the Lord Cham- 
berlain. \Thc Page hows and retiresi] And now, my 
dear, we’U go and pla3\ You see, I knew I was right. 

[The King opens the door with a bow.] 

Catherine. It was black, all the same. 

King Henry [indulgently, as if speaking to a child]. 
Yes, yes, my dear, of course it was black, but let's go 
and have some music. [They go out.] 
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Michael was first produced by the student) of the 
Academy of Dramatic Art on Tuesday, April 3, Ipry, 
at the St. James’s Theatre, with the following cast : 
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A Russian Nobli: 
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Miss Kitty Penbefthy. 
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Mi.ss Molly Wood. 

Miss May Taylor. 

Miss Ellen Bird. 


Hie play is adapted from the translation bv L. and 
A. Maude of Tolstoy's story. What Men Live By. 
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SCENE I 

A Russian peasant hut. The door into the open air is 
in the centre of the back wall ; there is another door into 
on inner room on the right as one looks on to the stage. 
The fireplace is opposite on the left, with a rough wooden 
bench by it. The room is barely furnished. There is a 
wooden table and a few wooden stools. ■ On the table arc 
a few tattered clothes and some sewing materials. 

An empty stage at the rise of the curiam. A peasant 
woman enters from out of doors carrying a waier-pail. 
She crosses to look into the inner room, evidently finds it 
empty, and calls : 

Matryona. Aniuska . . . Aniuska ! [A child's 
voice answers from outside in a loud happy Oo . , . ee. 
The woman crosses to the door and calls out into the open.] 
Bring in tlrose sticks you gathered, Aniuska ; bring 
them in for the fire. Now. Now. at once. 

[S/jc returns to the fireplace and for a moment busies 
. herself there. An enormous collection of sticks 
makes its appearance at the door. The collection 
begins to advance into the room uneasily and un- 
cannily, and apparently on two little bare feet of 
its own. However, a child is seen to be supplying 
the motive power. The sticks are deposited by 
the fireplacel] 

Matryona. Now make up the fire with them, 
160 
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Aniuska. Your father will be back soon from the 

town. 

[The child eauals on the floor and lefflns to break up 
the slicks. The httlc ones are easy enough, but 
she has some hard tussles istlh the stouter ones. 
She. ts busy thus through the hdloiiing scene. 
Matryona seals herself at the table and begins to 
patch a very ragged shirt.] 

Aniuska. Woof ! (/I stick is broken a! that,] 

Mummy — woof 

Matryona. Yes ? 

Aniuska. Woof ! Why has daddy gone into the 
town ? 

Matryona. To buy a warm sheepskin for the winter. 
Wc'vc onlj’ one between us, and that’s worn to tatters. 

Woof 1 MEy doesn’t daddy — woof! — 
go into tlic town and buy’ warm sheepskins more 
often . . . woof ! . . . I can’t ever remember daddy 
having been away for the whole day before. . . . 

Matryona. There's never a moment to be spared 
from his work. 

Aniuska. Wool f 

Matryona. Work’s cheap, but bread’s dear ; and 
what he cams goes on food ; there’s little use tramping 
many weary miles to the towm with no money to spend. 

Aniuska. Woof! . . . Has daddy got some money 
now ? 

Matryona. Little enough. It’s taken a year — day 
in and day out, making boots for the neighbours, 
to save enough for one sheepskin. And he's got to 
collect most of it on his way to the town. 

Aniuska. MTio's he going to collect it from ? 

Matryona. From the neighbours he’s made boots 
for, silly. [Matryona continues musing half to herself 
and half to the child.] If only the dealer doesn’t cheat 
him — he’s, much too simple — ^lic cheats nobody, but 
any child can take him in . . . eight roubles is a lot 

Rouble, A coin which was worth about half-a.crown. 
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of money. He should get a. good coat at that price. 
Not tanned skin, but still, a proper winter coat. It’ll 
be better this uinter than last. \Micn he went out he 
put on our one coat, and I had to sta^’ indoors. 

Anhtska [after a tremendous but vatu struggle with 
a too thick piece of stick}. Nasty, nasty, nasty, nasty ! 
I can’t “ woof ” it I 

Matryona. Tell me how much bread there is, 
Aniuska. . . . He’ll be wanting something when he 
comes back. [The child goes to a cupboard and holds up 
a piece of bread.} That’ll have to do. He’ll have had 
some dinner in the towm. Set it out, Aniuska. [She 
takes her sewing from the table to the bench by the fire. 
Aniuska sets out the bread and a bold or two, dancing 
and skipping to and fro between the table and the cup- 
board — singing a little to herself. Matryona continues] 
He didn’t start very earh^. It’s a long way, and he 
had to collect the money on his way, but it’s time 
he was back — I only hope he hasn’t gone on the spree. 

Aniuska [having set out her father's meal, she has 
gone to the door. Suddenly). Here he comes ! Here 
comes daddy ! [Jn tremendous excitement she rushes to 
her mother and then back to the door to run out to meet 
him ; but instead, she stops short.] Daddy isn't alone. 
There’s somebody with him. 

Matryona. Wiat’s that ? \Vliat sort of a person 
udth him ? [She puts away her it’ork.] 

Aniuska. He must be terribly cold, his arms are 
all bare, and his feet ... He looks like a beggar. 

, Matryona. A beggar! 

Aniuska. No. He doesn’t look like a beggar. 

M atryona. Has your father a sheepskin ? 

Aniuska. No. 

Matryona. No sheepskin 1 [She hurries to the 
door.] No sheepskin ! Nothing ! And brinpng a 
beggar home wth him. It’s as I feared. He’s been 
on the spree. It's vodka the money’s gone on, and 

Vodka, .‘tn intoxicating drink, disUUcd from rre. ■ 

(2,(>07) il 
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not a shcopkin. [Ilrr temper begins to rise qtiicl:!y.\ 
Here’s a nice end to a year's work. Mt* heart conic 
invak with (iisapprjintmciu. A year's savirifts on a 
drunken spree. [Skr vents her rising anger on the child.} 
Get off t<j lx:d I 

/J?!(t(skrt [c\lrei)U-ly plaintive]. I want to see daddy. 
yfairyona. Off v. itli you! Yon don't sec your 
father dnnik— ani you don't hear wliat I've got to 
say to him ! Off with you I 

Aniusha {her voice quivering wilh tears]. I haven't 
seen daddy all d ly. 

Matryona. Off with you—and put yotirself into 
your bed. [.•\ninshii, her knuchles stnjjeil into her eyes 
in an incjfcctiuil attempt to keep hack her tears, goes 
slowly into the inner room. Matryona shuts the door 
after her. amt (hen shuts the door into the open air. She 
begins to work herself up into a passionate indignation.] 
Oh, it’s a nice end to it. One slaves and slaves and 
slaves, and the money goes on drink, and he brings his 
good-for-nothing drunken friends home with him. 
SVell, we shall see 1 

[She lakes up her stand by the fireplace and wails. 
The door is opened. Simon comes in. He holds 
the door open for some one c/se.] 

Simon. Come in, friend. . . . Come in. 

[A young man, apparently of about eighteen, enters. 
His face is beautiful and his bare limbs wonder- 
fully shaped. Just a piece of coarse material 
wound round him, and Simon's old cloak across 
his shoulders, keep out the cold as best they may. 
Having entered, be stands just inside the door, his 
head and eyes lowered. Simon is not at all the 
worse for drink, but evidently very anxious about 
his reception by his wife. 

Simon. Well, mother? [She does not nnsiccr] 
Come, friend. Here by the fire. Sit and warm vour- 
self. [He sets the bench nearer to the fire, and beckons 
the stranger to it] There 1 That's better than the 
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snow outside ! We’ll have some supper. Any supper 
for us, mother ? 

Matryona. You shall have 3'our supper when I 
have my sheepskin. 

Simon. Oh, come, mother — that's a poor welcome ! 
I couldn’t get the skin. 

Matryona. Ydi3'not? 

Shnon. I called on neighbour Trifonof on my way 
to the toum, but he couldn’t pay me what he owed. 
He hadn’t the money. Hardly enough bread for his 
wife and children. I couldn't force him. I went on 
and asked the dealers to let me have a skin on credit, 
but the3f wouldn’t — so we must go without. 

Matryona. Ydiere’s the money that 3'ou started 
with ? 

Simon. Here. [He gives her some.] 

Matryona [counting i(\. It’s not all. 

Simon. I spent some. 

Matryona. On what ? 

Simon. On vodka. 

Matryona. So! That’s what I thought. 

Simon. Just enough to keep out the cold. Many 
miles through the snow — like tliis — it s cold work 
. . . and hungr3'^ work, too. 

‘ Matryona. There’s no supper for drunkards like you. 

Simon. Now then, mother. 

Matryona. Maybe the cold's sobered you. But 
you set out to buy a sheepskin, and 3mu come back 
with nothing but a naked vagabond. 

Simon. That’s enough, Matryona. Don t wag yom 
tongue without reason. ... . .r .r.- 

- Matryona. And you ask for supper ! As if nothing 
had happened. There’s only enough bread in me 
house for a day — ^we can’t feed all the drunkards m the 
country. 

Simon. There now, Matryona, hold your tongue. 

Matryona. Hold my tongue indeed I ^es. l ve 
finished with you. Y oii expect me to slave for another 
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year, do you ? Then you can get your own supper— 
and mind your own house. . . . Mere, give that tome . 
ES/ifi seizi'B the chink from Ihe struugrr's shoulders am 
(lirows it round her. She pocs (o the door, hut neither her 
husband nor Ihe stranpsr mn-ee, and her curiosity is 
roused. She comes hack and addresses ihe. siraneer?, 11 
you liaven’t liecn on a drunken spree, how came you 
like tliat ? EVo dHsti'cr,] You must be a bad man— 
you're afraid. [.Vo answer; and she dratr.s a little 
nearer to him.] You're clothed like a beggar, but 
your skin is wliitc and your hands arc smooth. . . • 
\Vhere do you come I'rom ? . . . What do you want ? 
(The stranger shakes Ins head.1 Haven't you a tongue 
in your head ? 

Simon. He hasn’t sjwkcn a word since I found liim. 

Matryona. Found him ? Wdicrc did vou find him ? 

Simon, by the roadside. 1 was passing a shrine at 
a bend of the road, and I saw something on the ground 
against it, and when I went closer I found him — 
naked in the snow. I thought some one must have 
stripped liim and left him there, and if I meddled I 
should get into trouble — so I hurried on. . . . And 
then I thought he might be dying ol cold and want, 
and I was slipping past — afraid ! " Simon,” I said to 
myself, ” have you growai so rich as to be afraid of 
robbers ? Shame on you ! ” So I went back, and 
lifted him up. and put my cloak round him and brought 
liim home. I questioned him, but he never spoke. . . . 
And now you know as much as E 

[Matryona regards him still more curiously.'] 
Matryona. His skin’s as white and soft as a noble- 
man’s. In the snow like that 1 It's a wonder he’s 
alive I Well, we can’t let him starve. Here! Out of 
my way ! [Her voice is kinder. She wishes to reach a 
kettle on th'c fire.] Here . . , sit here. You’d be 
warmer here. [She sets a chair for him nearer the fire 
so that she can reach the kellle. His back is now to the 
audience. . She fills a cup and gives it to him.] There. 
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Drink that. That’ll warm j’ou. \Hc looks up at her 
xvhen he takes it ; and suddenly, draiving a little back, 
she stares at him. ^Is if spellbound and unable to take 
her eyes from the stranger, she gets closer to Simon. 
Her voice is full of awed fear.^ Did you see. . , . 
Simon . . did you see ? 

Simon, ^^^lat was there to see, mother ? 

Matryona. When I handed him the cup, he smiled 
at me. The strangest smile I’ve ever seen ! I’ve 
never seen a man smile like that. He smiled as if the 
sun were behind his eyes. Simon, I’m afraid. . . . I’m 
afraid of him . . . there’s something verj^ strange. 

Simon. Strange or not — as 3'ou say, we can’t let him 
stan.'e. Give him the bread. 

Matryona. You. 

Simon. Here, friend, take this. 

[S2V;!o« gives him the bread. For a moment they both 
•watch him. Then ;] 

Matryona. And that’s the last food in the house, 
and you’ll be wanting some. Perhaps I can borrow a 
little from neighbour Martha — I’ll go across now. [By 
the door she hesitates.] It’s very dark. The stranger’s 
put a spell on me — I’m fearing to go across the black 
field. . . . Come with me, Simon. He'll be well 
enough for a while. [Sfwiow joins her at the door.] 
We’d best take the lantern. 

Simoji. No, mother. We know everj' step of the 
way. . . . Take my hand. 

[They go out together. The stranger sits silent on the 
bench. From the inner room the child’s voice 
calls ;] 

Aniuska. Mother . . . Mother . . . Daddy . . . 
Dad-dy ... 

[T 7 ;c child appears in a tiny little •white shirt ; she 
peeps out into the room. Then she advances into 
it. When she sees the stranger, she observes him 
in surprised silence. Slo'wly she crosses the room 
to him. He looks up, and she stands taking him 
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in -with a solemn, fearhstt ctiriosily. She. accepts 
him andpjecs bin; a band, ii'hicJi he takes. Then, 
c!iinbi);p np on to his lap, she rests her head con^ 
tcntedly apaisisl his shoulder. The stage becomes 
black.] 


SCENE 11 

In a feiv moments it is light again. 

The same Scene. A year has elapsed. Simon sits 
shocmaking. .Matryona is sc-aing. 

Matryona. Simon. 

.‘iimon. Yes, mother ? 

Matryona. Do you know what to-day is ? 

Simon. No. \Vhat is to-day ? 

Matryona. It’s a year ago since you brought 
Michael home, 

Simon, 'flic luckiest day’s work I ever did. Never 
did I know a man take so readily to his work, or so 
casj' to teach as Michael. And now no one sews boots 
so neatly and strongly in all the district. His fame is 
beginning to spread, too. People are coming a long 
way to have their boots sewn here. We shall soon be 
well off. 

Matryona. And yet from that day to this, he’s still 
as great a mystery as ever. Where is he now ? 

Simon. He’s but taken some boots to a neighbour. 
Matryona. It’s seldom his bench there is empty. 
He seems to work without stopping — silently. It is 
strange. He only speaks when necessary, and he does 
not joke nor laugh. And — except once, except that 
once — T have never seen him smile. Do you know, 
father, I often think something very strange will 
happen, and we shall lose him. 

Simon. God put off the day ! He’s too good a 
workman. 

\The door opens, and Michael in peasant dress appears. 
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He covtcs in, and gotngsilcnfly io his bench, begins 
• to mark. They have only worked a few moments 
' when the bells of a carriage-sledge are heard out- 
side. Matryona goes at once to the door.} 

Matryona. Oh, what a carriage ! And beautiful 
horses, and servants ! 1 1 must belong to a great noble- 
hian . , . it’s stopping . . . the servants are getting 
down . . . the nobleman ! . . . he’s getting out . . . 
he’s coming here. [She shuts the door in alarm.] 
Simon, a great nobleman is coming up our pathwaj' ! 

[Simon rises, and they wait anxiously. Michael 
works on unconcerned. There is an imperious 
knock at the door. Matryona opens it timidly. 
.4 magnificently dressed noble swaggers in.] 

Nobleman. Are j'ou the master bootmaker ? 

Simon. I am, your Excellency. 

Nobleman [calling from the door]. Fedka, bring the 
leather. ... [A servant runs in ivith some leather.] 
Give it to me. . . . Look here, shoemaker. Do 3'ou 
see this leather ? 

Simon. Yes, your Excellency. 

Nobleman. Do you know what sort of leather it is ? 

Simon. It is good leather. 

Nobleman. Good indeed ! Why, 5mu fool, jmu 
never saw’ such leather before in 3’'our life. It’s 
foreign. It cost me tw'enty roubles. 

Simon [aghast]. Tw'enty roubles ! Mdiere should I 
ever see leather like that ? 

Nobleman. Just so. Now’, can 3’ou make it into 
boots for me ? 

Simon. Yes, your Excellency, I can. 

Nobleman. You can, can you ? Well, remember 
, whom 3’ou are to make them for, and what the leather 
is. You must make me boots that w'iU w’ear for a year , 
neither losing shape nor coming unsewn. If you can 
do it, take the leather and cut it up— but if you can’t, 
3’ou’d better say so. I warn you now, if 3’ou spoil my 
leather, I will have you put in prison. 
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Simian. Your K-yrdk-nry ! 

iVot?c»!rt)!. Hut j{ you make y/rri iKie/t?. A^i T VAint 
them, 1 v/ii! pay you teu ryubk.-, for your work. Will 
you <io it ? 

S;n!oii. Ten roubk's. . . . 
iS'oUaiuiK. Trn roubles . . Well? 

SiHifM!, . . , Yc-^. yiiut E>;c<'IK-ncy, I will do it. 
NoHcmati. Very well T.ike my ' mcru.ure. [Thf 
SobltiiUDt $tl'i .I'l ih'jl /i!s mm '.(riAnt rat: remv^t (’J 
lii$ ixiols. Stinoj; Ut;iTs$ to the tuajsiire.''' Mimi 
you don’t make n Uwi tiirht 1 
Simon. No. vour iH.ecHfncy, 

[dmus/irt comes bound: t:r., shoxtlimi into She 

room, iinnwnrr of {}•,( Xobtemun } 

'icTTified ihot such a hidSabaloo ndSl ntuiov 
the KoUlcman.. Aniu.4:a 1 

[The child sees the. holleman, is overcome , and creeps 
to hide her head in her mnlhcr's shirts ] 

Kohlemnn. Is that j'ours r 
^^lllryon(l. \cs, yoiir Exce.llcncy. 

[The measure has been taken, and the Xobleinan rls<s.\ 
Nobleman. There’. And take care, for your own 
sake, my leather is not spoiled. [He notices Michael, 
u-ho has been icorking unconcerned.] Whom have wo 
here ? 

Simon. That is my workman — he will sew the boots. 
Nobleman. Oh, he will sew them, will he ? [He 
sieagoers across to Michael.) Mind I Remember to 
make them so that they will last a year. Tlicy must 
neither lose shape nor come unsown. 

[Michael rises slmvly from his seat. His lack is to 
the audience. He stands gazing towards the Noble- 
man. Matryona seizes Simon fcv the arm.) 
Matryona hvhispering). Simon ! Took ! Look at 
Michael ! Michael's face ! He’s smiling ! 

Simon [under his breath], God protect us ! 

Matryona. ... As he did when he looked at me 
a year ago. 
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Nobleman [in loud ««easiHess]. . . . \VTiat are you 
grinning at, you fool ? Stop ! Stop grinning ! 
advances to him threateningly / but as Michael does not 
move, the Nobleman hesitates, then turns to the dooi.j 
Instead of standing there smiling, if you take my 
adrice you’U sew my boots as I want them, and earu 
ten roubles for your master. But if the leather s 
spoiled, you grinning fool, there’s prison for you as 

well as him. Come, Fedka. 

[The Nobleman and his servant go out. Michael 
stands unmoving, and Simon and his wife watch 
him, strangely fascinated.] , r , , 

Simon [recalled by the leather]. It s wonderful leather. 
You must cut it, Michael— and take care how you cut. 
If the leather's spoilt, it’s rum for us all. ,,7 ri 
[He gives him the leather with the greatest care.] M mt 
now till I give you tlie measure. [He turns to fetch the 
measure.] Your eye is truer than mine— you must 
cut as you never cut before, and cut exact. 

[But without waiting for the measure Michael folds the 
leather and cuts it boldly into two piece^] 

. Simon [in a terrible state]. Mikael ! For God s 
sake ! mat have you done ? 

cuts it again.] The leather’s spoiled. OGodl mre 
mined ! We shall be taken off to the ^ 

ryona, Aniuska — ^little one — our hi^e w 
up !— the nobleman ivill be enraged, 

helpless against him. . . ■ jiac ruined 

you made a mistake, and now your niista 
us all I. [He examines what Michael toe.] I 
spoiled — utterly spoiled ! Oh, moth^, m , 
niined 1 No boots could in any way be cut from that 

Ursts iack M. ,>.e roo,„. 

. Sera^il* iSe been sent back about tiie boots. 
Simon. About the boots. ™ 

Servant. My master no longer needs them. 
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Antnska. Tlicre’s a lady wtli two little girls, and 
one of them has a bad leg. 

[il/tc/;ne/'s attcnUon has been caught — he rises from 
. his bench. A woman appears in the doorway. 
She has two little girls with her, of whom one 
is lame. Michael is evidently deeply moved by 
them.] 

Tfoman. Good-evening, good folk. 

Simon. Good-evening to you. 

' TEonifin. I have come about some shoes for these 
litUe girls. 

■Simon. Pray come in. \Miat sort of shoes do you 
want ? 

Woman. I want leather shoes made for them for 
the spring. 

Simon. We can do that, \yelted or turned over, 
linen-lined. My man Michael is a master at the work. 

[Michael has continued to stare at the two little girls 
excitedly. Realizing now that all eyes are on him 
he shrinks back into the shadow.] 

■ Woman. Will you take the measure now ? 

Simon. Yes. , , . n -r i 

Woman [lifting the lame child on to her lap]. Take 
the two measures from this little girl. ^lake one shoe 
for the lame foot and three for the sound one, and two 
pairs for, tire other little girl. They both have the 
same-sized shoes — they are twins. 

Simon [ns he takes the vicasuremenf]. How did it 
happen to her ? She is such a pretty little girl. v\ as 
she bom so ? 

Woman. No. Her mother crushed her leg. 

Matryona. Aren’t you their mother, then ? 

Woman. No. I am neither their mother nor any 
relation to them. They were quite strangers to me, 
but I adopted them. j 

Matryona. They are not your children, and yet you 

are so fond of them ? , , r i a 

Woman. How can I help being fond of them r 1 led 
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llu-m both — i hati a dhhl of riiV owi, btit Gffd took 
him. I was not so for.d of him as T ani now oi thc'.e. 
Mii!ryf‘)!i>. Wiioso chihhon arc thcv ? 

[A>uui,l:a ha^ made, friends tilth the ether little prl 
and has laJxii her to the toys. .•I', syan as U'.t 
wrasnmiscaJ is /aA'ci: the lame child joins them, 
and on the the three /day t'nyther. 

The daylivjit is fading, and the light in the room has 
gronn very dint. There is a lamp on the table 
tehtch sheds its soft light un the group round it 
but (he shadmes outside the circle are. very deep 
and black ; Michael in his Jar corner cannot be 
seen : 

Woman. Their p.arcnts died boih in one week. 
My husband and I lived in the same village. Their 
father was a lonely man — a wri/idcuticr in the forest, 
Wlitn felling trees one day they let one fall on him. 
It fell across his body and crushed him. They hardly 
got him home before he died ; and that same week his 
wife gave birth to these two little girls. She was ywr 
and alone, she had no one, young or old, with lier, 
and alone she met her death. Tlie next morning 1 
went to sec her. but wlicn I entered the hut, poor 
thing, she ts'as already stark and cold. In dying she 
had rolled on to one of the dtildrcn and crushed its 
leg. Tlie village folk came to the hut, washed tlie 
body, laid her out, made a cofun, and buried her. 
They were good folk. Tlie babies wore left alone. 
\\Tiat was to be done with them ? 1 was the only 
woman there who had a baby at tlie time, and so I fed 
my own boy — and these two , . . and God so ordered . 
it, that the.se grew up, while my onm was buried before 
he was two ye.ars old. I had no more children of my 
own, and how lonely I should be without these Gvo 
little girls 1 How can I help loving them ! They are 
the joy of my life. . . . [She rises and xcatcJics the chil- 
dren playing on the floor I] And what a beautiful little 
' one you have 1 {She turns to Matryona j] \Ve are 
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TCry lucky. , . . Conic, little ones, say good-bye, 
it’s late — ^\ve should be back. 

[S/jc helps up ihe lame one.] 
J\[afeyona, You are not from these parts ? 

IFonmis. No. We are staying with a neighbour. 
They told me to come to \’ou for the shoes. They ivill 
be read)' soon ? 

Sifnon. In two days. 

, Woman, Thank you, and good-night. 

Sjynon {opeinttg {he door for her]. Good-night to you. 
Matryona. It’s dark. Do you know the way ? 
IFomiuk. Ydicn I get on to the pathway. 

Matryona. Simon, show the way. It’s rough for 
the little one. . . . Good-bvc, little ones. [She kisses 
ihe (wo little girls.] Come back to get your shoes and 
play again iiith Aniuska. 

Aniiiska, Can I go with dadd)' ? 

Matryona. Down to the pathway. . • . Hey, but 

■it’s dark! Perhaps this will light the way. 

-- \_Matryona takes the lamp from the table and earries 
it to the doorway. There she stands with ti, high 
above her head, to light the others down the path- 
wav. She waves good-bve then she herself, 
stillwith the lamp, disappears out of doors. Inside 
ihe room it is dark. Then, from ihe corner in 
. which Michael was. a strange light begins to 
shine. The light grows gradually brighter until 
Michael is seen clearly tn ihe nndsf of it. 

Matryona comes back info the room. She 
goes straighl to the table, upon which she replaces 
the lamp. She does not see Michael until she 

turns. Then .•] t o- 1 

' Matryona \her voice low with awe and fear], bimon 
. . Simon ! . . . [Simon, with Aniuska, comes hack 
into (he room.] 

Simon. . . . God protect us I . . . 

, Matryona. ' . . . Michael is smiling . . . 1 cannot 
bear to look ! 
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Sitiwn [in Ion) au'c]. Midiacl . . . Michael, we 
arc afraid before you ; wc do not know, and we 
arc afraid. Only tell me this : wlij- does your face 
shine so ? 

Michael. Light shines from me because 1 have been 
punished, and now I am forgiven. 

Simon. And why do you smile so, and vdiy have ■ 
you smiled so, tliese three times ? 

Michael. I smiled three times, because I was sent 
to learn three truths, and I have learnt tliem. . . _ • 
One I learned when your wife pitied me, and that is 
why I smiled the first time. Tlie second I learned 
when the rich man ordered the boots, and I smiled 
the second time, and now I have learnt the third 
trutli, and I smiled the third time. 

Simon [with loio reverence]. Tel! me, Michael, what 
were you punished for ? And what were tlie three 
truths ? That I, too, maj' know them. 

Michael. I was an angel in heaven, and disobeyed. 
[The three figures, of Simon, of Matryona, and Aniuska, 
ean be seen dimly, in a little group, by the light of the 
lamp on the table : its light seems to burn very loir and 
small beside the great light round Michael. Matryona 
is seen to kneel, and the child, observing, kneels too.] 
God sent me to fetch a woman’s soul. I flew to earth 
and saw a sick woman Ijdng alone, who had just given 
birth to two little girls. When she saw me she under- 
stood, and she wept and said, “ Angel of God ! My 
husband has just been buried — killed by a falling tree. 
There is no one to care for my babes and set them on 
their feet before I die. Children cannot live without 
father or mother.” 

And I hearkened to her. And I flew to the Lord 
and said ; " Her husband has just been killed, and she 
has two new-born babes ; I have not taken her soul.” 
And God said ; " Go, take the mother’s soul, and learn 
three truths. Learn ; What dwells in man ; What 
IS NOT GIVEN TO MAN ', and, What men live by. 
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When thou hast learnt these three tilings thou shall 
return to heaven." 

So I flew again to earth, and took the motlier s 
soul. Her bodv rolled over and crushed one babe, 
twisting its leg. I rose above the \illage, but a wind 
seized me, and my wings drooped and dropt. Her 
soul rose alone, wliile I fell to cartli, by the roadside. 
... . Mevcr before had I known human need.s, but 
then I was hungrjs frozen, .and in pain. Suddenly 
I heard a man coming along the road. [.4 movanent 
from Simon. He is seen to be lislening u-tth ike most 
intense excitement.] For the first time since I became 
a man, I saw the mortal face of a man. And when he 
saw me he frowned, and seemed terrible to me, and 
he passed me by on the other side. [.4 low cry escapes 
Simon. He is seen to sink his head into his hands, bo<t!~ 
ing before the angel.] I despaired. Suddenly 1 heard 
him coming back. I looked up and did not reco^ize 
the same man. Before, I had seen death in his face, 
but now he was alii’e, and I recognized in hina tlie 
presence of God. [Simon is seen to raise Ins head, 
and. hold himself up straight again.] He took me to liis 
home — a woman was there. [The Inechng Matryona 
is seen to sijik low to the ground.] Slie was still more 
■ terrible than the man had been : the spirit of death 
, came from her ; I could not breathe for the stench ot 
death that spread around her. She wished to dnve 
rne out into the cold, and I knew that if she did so, she 
ivould die. [A low cry comes from Matryona.] tint 
suddenly she changed ; she brought me food, and w len 
d looked at her I .saw that Death no longer dwelt m 
her ; she had become alive, and in her, too, 1 saw' 0 . 
And I remembered my first lesson : " Learn '''in- 
dwells IN MAN.” And I understood that m man 
dwells Love — and I smiled the first time. 

A year passed. A man came to order boots teat 
should wear for a year. And I saw behind his shoulder 
my comrade, the Angel of Death. And I knew b 
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the sun set he would take the rich trisr.'? soul. And 
1 remembered my second les"-on ; " Lr.At:v ’•vitAT is 
NOT oivTN TO It is not p%'cn to man to know 

his own needs — and I sniiled the second time. 

A year passed. .'\nd tlieic came the girl-childrcn 
with the woman ; and f lieard how they had been kept 
alive, and I knmv that 1 had learnt-fi t!ie third truth 
— and I smiled the tiurd time . . . The nv.gcVs vttice 
6fi;:)is to riii!.; a ilh a spleiidtd irtmnph.S ... I have 
lennit that all men live, not l-.y care for themselves, 
but by Love, i remained ahvc, wh>-n 1 wn.s a man, not 
by eare of myself, but hecause Lcjvc was jire.sent in a 
passer-by and because he and his wife pitied and loved 
me. The orphans remained alive, not becaU-'e of their 
mother’s rare, but because there was Love in the heart 
of a woman — a stranger, who pitied and loved thent- 
... It seems to men that they live bv care of them- 
selves, but in truth it is Imvc alone l,y which they live. 
[The angel's anus are stretched ciil and up.} f have 
learnt my third lesson : “ Wu.vt men i.ive nv ” — it is 
Lrsve alone by ssdweb v\\ey Eve. 

[Suddenly ther<' is campktc darkness. . . . That, 
irhen the light of the lamp seems to steal back into 
the room, Simon, Malryos-.a, and Aniuska are. 
alone in the cottage.] 


CURTAIN 



COMMENTARY 


A. A. MIL^’E : THE PRITCCESS AND THE 
WOODCUTTER 

' Mr. A. A. Jlilnc is a dramatist of note a contributor 
to Punch, and the author ol When itc T ^ 

Young, so it is not surprising that 'f r _„a 

make fun of all the fairy-tale plays it is 
verj' light-hearted. One of the reasons nh> ^op^^ 

enjoy reading his books P.-A, them, 

they do — is that be so obviously en)oys \ . S ■ 

Now we daren’t be solemn about 1 he cess mirf 
ttc Woodcu/Ur, partly because it would sill? , an 
partly because Hr. Milne might make 
knei To be made into a joke m hegit 

of fame, it means Uiat you really are som P 

tant at last — ^but it has its drawbacks. 

However, we may look through t P ® ^(je^ 
make sure that we have not missed , , . ,j^Q[e 

and aftenvards, if you can, you shou^ ^ad vho ^ 
of Make-Believe (of which pl^y this is ^ct I- . t > « 
have any doubts as to whether the 
Princess and the Woodcutter is quite the 
you should at least be satisfied with the pirates an 

cannibals in Act II- 

ON TALKING IT OVER 

1. Seven-headed bulls have °^^°^tl^^one"heIp 

evidently they had their uses. How did tms ou^ 

Ci,ooT) irr 
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ivtih tlif siiiton- ? And how <hd he the i — the Prsncers 

15 stiU wnmnrned ! 

2. What ti: the Ued Priiu'i' hhft ? , 

3. At which iwint do you feci that the Veiiow Prince 
ou;;lu to lie kicked (o; Miiarkcd) ' 

Wlip.t do you thin!: of. " ainastd. as iirU h( way 
6c ’ (puRo aS' _ 

5 The author titjoys his ntaRC-dircetions .as rniich as 
hss dialogue. Which of the directions do you like Ir.at f 


For PEN AND PENCIL 

6. If you h.avc anticipated tlie .advice of the Princt-p 
.and ■ read the Instory tiooks,” you know the stories in 
which the poor miller's son kilLs the fiery dragon which 
has c.aten all the Piincess's suitors, and then marries the 
Pnncc-ss : and the little kitchen-wtnch wins the hand- 
some prince, while the ugly daughters of her cnitl i-t'p- 
inothcr are all turned into centipedes or somelhinf; equally 
implc.u-ant. They .arc good stones, and some of them are 
very old, and some — if we may he almost solemn for a 
moment, in the hope that Mr. 'Milne is not looking — arc 
known all over the world : thev are told in Eskimo huts 
under the llickc ing northern hgliu ; and repeated by 
tlio storj’-tcUer to nis little crowd of listeners at street 
comers in Persian bazaars ; anil laughed at by sunburnt 
boys and girls in the sluade of the palm-trees on far Pacific 
islands. 

Choose a fair\--talo or a folk-talc or a legend, and make 
it into a play, cither seriously or in imitaUonoI Mr. Milne. 
If you do not know a story' that will do, you will find ample 
choice in Slones from the Arabian Nights, or Folk-Tales 
of the Nations, or Tales from Hans Anriersen ami Grimm : 
they are all in this Scries. 

7. Draw and paint a brightly-coloured frontispiece 
for The Princess and the Woodcutter. 


BOOKS TO READ 

8. Make-Believe, a tlvree-act play; The Boy Comes 
Home, and The Man in the Bowler Hat, one-act irlavs bv 
A. A. Milne. i j • j 


COmiENTARY I79 

Tl'eHrfy, bv J. M. Barrie. 

t'i^wiceiis-Too Much, in Pattern Plays, by Mary' Oakdcn 
majE;:G.;Sturt (T.E.S.). 

NOYES: ROBIN HOOD 

‘,S^e,historians tell us nowadays that Robin Nood 
oevcr -existed, but whether he lived m the twelitn 
Eentufy or not, we know that he is very much alive 
no^’’, in the immortal company of Peter Pan and Sher- 
lO(± Hdhnes, Long John Silver. Bill Sykes, and Sam 
\y^er;-the Pied Piper, Robhison Crusoe, King Arthur, 
and'aU tlie other heroes of story and legend \yhom we 
ioiow better than many of our cvcr\-day acquaintances. 
So Robin Hood and his outlaws live mcmly in bhe^ 
wood Forest near Nottingham, robbing tlie nch and 
hOlpih'g the poor, outwitting the sheriff 
Prince John, who is ruling England ver^’ badly whu 
his .famous brother. King Richard I. , is away on a 
cnifeade against the Saracens in Palestine. 
i^Mahy stories of Robin Hood have been nntten, and 
fiow'Mr, Alfred Noyces has given us a five-act piay 
about him, in which all the well-known characters 
app^r; -besides Shadow-of-a-Leaf — a fool who is ^ 
ivise: and brave. The play ends with the dea* of 
:Rbbiri.and Marian,'but the ending is not sad, bemuse 

Tn this book we nave 


Rbbiri.and Marian,'but the ending is not saa, 
if^'fuU of beauty and hope. In Ais book we have 
only Act III. of the play, but it is sufficiently complete 
nr arfp.H seoarSltclV- 


Alfred Noyes is well known as a poet. 
probably find some of his short polins in 
poetry, -bbofe, and later on you rnay ^ u„y«uiid 

read 'his longer poems, such as Tales of the Me 

.ON TALKING IT OVER 

V9-rAVhat:'do'the words and 

:way. ‘are they aUke? How do y 
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What do you think the separate halves of the words 
mean ? 

10. Some verses from Mr Xovc-s's poem S/ieni'ooa ha\'e 
been given in this Ivyik, as a Prologue to his play. Tlie 
whole poem i.s in Mount Uehcon, The Golden Booh of 
Modern English Poelty, and other anthologies. Find it 
and read it all. or .x.-k your teacher to read it, and then 
choose a few verses from it to form another Prologue. 
Can you make an Epilogue in the same w.ay ? 

1 1 M'hat was a ma\-jV)le i 

1 2. Whydoes the Knight wc.ar a red cross on his shield ? 
What docs the red cross staml for nowadays ? Has this 
any connection with its old meaning ? 

13 M’hy does Rohm sajr that his name was Hunting- 
don ? 

i.). What do you think Jennj- means In' calling \Mdow 
Scarlet " a mumping mumblc-cnist ” ? 

15. Mdio was Mahound ? Wlicrc did the Knight leant 
to swear by him ? 

16. Why docs Prince John mutter, " What ? Thou ? 
Thou ? Or his ghost ? " 

17. MTiat IS a visor ? 

iS. Wiy does Robin Hood refer to Friar Tuck’s 
'* slim waist " ? 

19. Xolc that RoVin describes tiie venison as " bor- 
rowed from the King," because all the deer in Sherwood 
were the King’s proper^. Killing them without iter- 
mission was a crime punishable In' dc<ith. 

20. Wliat were gauntlets, and \vhy should tliej' prevent 
tlie Knight from drinking the toast ? 

21. Why should Robin think that a Red Cross Knight 
might be St. George ? 

22. Can you suggest the idea which Shadow'-of-a-LeaJ 
has in lus mind when he cries, " The ICing, the ICing 
comes home from the Crusade . . . " ? 

23. MTiich do you think is the most exciting moment 
in tire play ? 

24. Are Robin and Marian well matched ? If so why? 

25. Can 3'ou suggest a good UUe for each scene’? 

26. M’liat would be the chief difficulties in staging tliis 
play if your form were acting it, and how would you over- 
come them ? 
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l8i 


FOR PEN AND PENCIL 

. 27, Describe briefly how you would airauge a small 
stage for a peilfonuancc of Robin Hood. 

2S. Write in rhyming verse either an Epilogue to the 
play or a song for'Friar Tuck to sing in praise of life in 
Sherwood Forest. 

zg. Write a short dialogue between Friar Tuck and 
Little John, in which the Fnar tells Little John (who, we 
will say, was not present) how Will Scarlet was rescued. 

30- Write a short story or a one-act play about Robin 
Hood. If vou don’t Icnow any of his ads'cnturcs and 
can't make one up, then take the storj’ of the arAery 
tournament which the sheriff ga\’c at Nottingham. 
Robin went in disguise and won the tournament, but 
when he went to receive his prize he was recognized by 
the sheriff, who ordered his guards to arrest the outlaw. 
Hiereupon all Robin's men, who were in disguise among 
tte crowd of spectators, came to the rescue — ^fullv aTOca 
a-tid in overwhelming numbers. This play should be in 
One scene onty. You have to invent the ending and alt 
■the details. , 

31. Slake a careful drawing of a bow, an arrow, and a 
quiver, and find out what they were made of. (r_ou 
must refer to a history book or an encyclopaidia for this.) 

32. Find a picture of Robin Hood, or Ibchard 1., or a 
knight of the time in full armour, and copy it. 


BOOKS TO READ 

33- Robin Hood, a play in five acts, by Alfred Noyes. 
(Blackwood, ss.) , ,, /-r,.i„,. 

The Greenwood, edited by Sir Henn* Newbolt. (Mes 
of Robin Hood and English woodland MeJ 
and A!an-a-dale. in Pallcrn Ploys, by E. C. Oakden and 

* It is assumed that some books, such folloirinp, 

able in the school hbrarj- : Social England, 

Cassell, 6 vols., out of print. A Htstory of 
England, by M. and C. H. B. Oucnnell, Batsford, 16s Coslim.e ana 
Fashio,,; hy Herbert Norris, Dent, Vol. 1 ., =.S 5 .. Vol. II., ois- hO. 
Others to follow. All these books arc well lUustrateQ. 
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^^aTy Slurl. BoU\ volvimes arc in lire “ Teaching ol 
HnKlisIi Series." ^ ^ 

liobin Hood and the Pedlar. A play by John Dnnk- 
water. (Siclguick and Jackson.) 


W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON' : THE SLIPPERS 
OF CINDERELLA 

It was not because suitable plays were not tb be 
found that Mr. Graham Robertson UTOtc his own pla}'3 
for young actors. " I came across suitable plays by 
the score," he writes in the Foreword to The Slippers 
of Cinderella, " plays good and bad, comic and tragic, 
but all of a uniform and depressing suitability. 

" Of what interest to my volcanic leading lady, a 
strong, emotional actress nsing ten and already witli 
an eye on Lady Macbeth, were the pastoral but puny 
woes of Little Bo-Peep ? Wbat in common had mV 
elegantly fastidious Jeiine Premier of eight uith 
Tommjf Tucker or Little Jack Homer, whose table 
manners had long since caused him to drop their 
acquaintance ? All had left the nursery far, far 
behind, from the youngest extra lady to the veteran 
tottering soberlj' into Iier teens, and their point of 
view seemed identical rvitli that of the adult Thespian. 

“ What they wanted was an unsuitable play, and 
they looked to me to provide one ; a play that should 
be neither idyllic, infantine, nor improving. Hang it 
all — as the troupe very naturall}' felt — why improve- 
ment ? 

“ Hence therefore the Tlicatre of the Children’s 
Troupe, of which the three following plays arc speci- 
mens. Their general tone is low, their language unre- 
fined, they contain no elements of poetry or morality, 
they could not by any possibility improve anybody ; 
in a word, they can be confidently recommended to 
juvenile actors as entirely and absolutely unsuitable." 
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iS3 


OX TALKING IT OVER 


34‘ ,Y3wt piclnirc of Elisc had vou formed before she 
Jippcarcd ? 

35' Why is Agatha so " eager '’about Ladv Ernngton, 
?nd so anxious that the riglit canis slioulci be to the top 
tn the card plate ? 

36. Why should Dollv now understand the feelings of 
Balaam ? You probab'lv remember that Balaam’s ass 
turacd Suddenly and spoke to him. [Xumhii.s, chap. 

37. Why should the Fatty think that the Wins must 

^ " uglv and cruel, doubtless " ? . 

38. Which is Belinda’s mo.st amusing remark r 

39' If you don’t laiotv what homoeopathic means, look 
It lip in a dictiona^\^ . 

dp' What' do you think of Jane’s plan lor keeping the 
- police busy ? 

41. Is liclinda right about the appointment . 

42. Do jmu like Agatha ? ,.,.4.1 

43' The charm of this play is due not only to the 

httmorous plot and witW diafogue. but (in spite of the 

Forc%vorcf”) to its touch of poetry, tthich speech 
Would you clioose as the best instance of this ? 

44- As only a few fortunate people can work magic on 

the stage, one of the author’s chief problems in writing 
the play must have been to arrange for Myra and Jane 
and Agatha to change their dresses. How has he solved 
the problem ? , , 

45- VTiy is The Slippers 0/ Cinderella such a good title 
for the play ? 

FOR PEN AND PENCIL 


- 46. Imagine that Jane is telling a friend of hem all 
about these extraordinary happenings, and wnte down 
■'vhat she says. You must imitate her manner of speecn, 
of course,, and find out from the play exactly how much 
she knows. You might allow the friend to get in a ord 
occasional!)', when Jane pauses to take breath. 

47' Write a spell, in rhyme and m the style of This 
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to Hiat .'inrl That to This" ■vvhsdi the- Fair}- Jr.ight sprak 

to iin<!o v.-l;rit slic lian done. , 

.',8. Write a .short Mo:y or a one-act play in whid) a 
boy or pirl living in your town finds Aladdin's bmp in a 
limiber-rooni, and accidentally discovers it.s wonderful 
powers ; or a story or onc-act play in which a fairy giv-es 
tlie bov or girl three wisht-.s. 

.jO. braw and paint the peacock pic or Princers M\Ta s 
carriage. 


BOOKS TO READ 

50. .•l/r.raia.'cr tkr Great and Archibald, one-act pb\"S 
by W. Graham Robert.-on. (In The Slippers of Ciiidetella, 
etc., uath the author's illustrations.) 

Peter Pan and irfiidy, by J. M. Barrie. 

Old Kmi; Cole, by Chfiord Bax. 


HERMON OULD; THE DISCOVERY 

Mr. Hermon Ould, who has written a number o£ 
ver}’ interesting plat’s, has pictured vividly for tis the 
moment of tlie di^overt’ of America, the greatest 
discovert’ in the bistort' of Europe. His " work of 
imagination ” helps us to realize tlie truth of hotv that 
discovery’ was made. 

You may be interested to know that the land tvhich 
Coluinbus sighted was one of the Bahamas, probably 
Watling Island. He tveiit ashore next morning to 
claim the island as Spanish territory, and was well 
received by the natives. Tlien, after visiting other 
islands, he sailed back to Spain to annotmee his 
discovery’ of the Indies — for he never Imew that he had 
found a new continent. 


ON TALKING IT OVER 

51- The poop is the raised deck at the stem of the 
vessel. The quarter-deck is the part of the deck which 
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lies bobveen .the mainmast and the stem, including the 
poop ; it is used bv officers only, ^^^ly does Columbus 
go to tile poop-head when he is looliing for land . 

52. \\liat docs Diego mean by saying, Y e arc liiwe 
bats that fly bv dav ” ? , . , 

’ 53. The varmtioh of the compass, 
refers, occurred when the Satila l\I<ina had 
sLv hundred miles to westward, and greatly alarmed tl e 

superstitious seamen. , . , 

54. Yliat do vou think of the answer whidi rruncuco 
makes to Columbus : " There are limits to duty . . . r 

^*5° Is the stage-direction. He ts paler than his wont, but 
very calm, intended for the actor or the reader . ^ 

■ 56. \Vhy do the crew call Columbus an Italian 

^ 5?“fn what way do all the similes e^fSt 

hi Columbus’s speech, " Loy.alty pa^cs ... gimijcs 
contact " ? (page 94I. Are they the kind of similes 

into tl.o dnrio 

nnty T.'s'Sd SmSi 

" thirh’ to one,” to overpower nian > 

ship homewards. YTry do they not carra' out their plan . 

iTliey did actually plan to throw 

60. What docs Columbus mean by Your best cannot 

be bettered ” ? (page 95). Uo tells Pedro 

61. Why docs he send Pope away before ho tens t'cmc 

' that he thought he saw a light ? . , 

62. Why does he give the order to heat e to t 


FOR PEN AND PENCIL 

63. Imagine that you are 

hort account of the attempted mutiny 

64. "Great men are meteors that consvme^hemsel^M 

0 light the earlh."-Tbomas Har^- Pgow 

his quotation on, the title-page of The ^ other 

loos\ apply to Columbus ? Do you know any om 

g'eat men to whom it applies ? 
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05. The chai'ar.tcr ol Cdliimtmi hn'- deicriiv^l l/V' 
tho'c wh'i knew him urll. Tie v.ati a hrav.; smm, 

tnniwl ashte from anytliinr whicli ia* had 
to <'.o, Ih' had a atiiinc nnai'inati'/n, and cotH-aiwahK 
faith m h-iimeif, he \v.-w pencrou':, c<in''if ntk'::<, anti 
u litvwv.a ; bill he vta<t not a pooil h-afUf. becau-c he cO'.i'.d 
not liatidic men noil, and very quicl:-tetnp‘‘ud and 

unptiKivc he often liid tlnnps for which isc wa' afterwarr-** 
vrrv sorry'. His difficultif s were dit'* partly to these 
defects in Ins clntactcT. ;m<l partly to Siv;tni'.h je.ahmtV 
of him as a foreigner. iHc wa*- .an It.aiian, IfOm maar 
Genoa; I.jyh ' lyofm 

06. Show how far the phty aprees with th.is dtweripfion 
of his ch.amcter for coc.ampfe. tiy to find whfth.er anv of 
the thinps said aiu! done by Columbn.-- and t.aid about hint 
by others show tiiat lie was religions or not religious, 
brave or cowardly, and so on. 

Thi.s is not very easy to <l'i, but it i.'i well worth trying. 
One can imagine Shc’rlocic Holmes doing it with much 
interest. All the clues arc in the play. Viliat can you 
ittake of them ? 

67. Write a di.alogue in which an old .sailor tclhs Colum- 
bus of the ancient tradition tluat the Vikings discovcrtKl 
land across the western ocean centuries before. {This 
tradition may have been one of the things which made 
ColumbuF resolve to set out on the v.oynge.) 

08 . Write a one-act play or .short story from the fol- 
lowing outline. Time: 1580. Scene; Deck of Frands 
DraV.c's ship, the Gohint fitnd, lying at anchor at Dept- 
ford. Drake has just returned' from Uls tlirce years' 
voyage round the world, with a shipload of Trcjisurc 
plundered from Spanwh galleons and colonics. (Drake 
was the first Englishman to sail romul the woild.) Queen 
Elizabeth visits the ship witli her courtiers and* asks 
Drake many questions about his wonderful adventures. 
She is very pleased. A.s Swin and England are supixtscd 
to be at ;^ace, the Spanish ambassador protests angrilv 
against Drake’s piracies, and expects Drake to be 
punished, for Spam is the richest and most powerful 
country in Europe, not to bo Hghtlv defied. Elizabeth 
replies by knighting Drake with the sword which she 
gave him when he left England. (Note that these 
details are partlv imaginary.) 
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picture of Columbus’s ship, or of a small 
■ time, and copy it with pencil and ivater- 

a map of the Atlantic Ocean, and show the 
- Columbus's first voyage : Palos (August 3, 1402): 

(September 6) ; Rahama Islands (October 
;Jv,»A'.Cuba i Hayli : the mouth of the Tagus, near 
4, 1493) ; Palos (March 15). 


> BOOKS TO READ 

t:^ i.^i'{Joan ilte Maid and The Pathfinder, one-act play's by 
.e^^tmon Ould. (In Plays of Pioneers.) 


-vBERNARD GILBERT : ELDORADO 

Gilbert is plating a very fascinating game. 
’"“■Ay*"’riters have played it, and probably you have 
none’ 'so occasionally, but few peojile have been so 
Moropgh as ^Ir. Gilbert. Not content, like most of us, 
CTcating an imaginary'’ island or city in which we 
:-C 3 it.At'ander and have adventures, he has invented 
' Bly District ” — “ a section of three or four hundred 
.Square miles, offered as an example of rural England, 
■hneontaininated by English civilisation. . . . Refer- 
ence' to* .the map shows it running up, from tlie sea, 
‘ftfqugh successive belts of marsh, fen, sand, heath, 
thbqr, -and limestone, embracing most lands of soil 
’.^dmethods of cultivation, and nearly all classes of 
^Wuhltynian.'’ He has drawn the map of this country 
:®itd ■.written -directories (like that at the head of this 
’for every toivn and rillage. He knows all the 
■p&ple'iri-'^ area, and is telling us about them m a 
succe^on of novds, plays, and poems. 
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ON TALKING IT OVER 

72. For what tin! iLc dranratKt p'.R in the 

opcninjt (haloijuc i>i;iwia-n Jam<-s and hi« f-'jn - tpeses 

lQ 2 -t 04 h , , , 1. • 

\Vhv docs Henry rAy, " Thi.'s Rn't Ft. • land 
7a. Vhv ii! James *cfirnfiil " v.hcr. he •-•av'-', O. 
ccjuf '.e not ! Thai was alter I told liim I hadn t any to 

spare '■ ’ . , - , T 

75. Find three nr four sp-reches in which Janie? 
cleaily shows ln.■^ rncaiine-s. 

7O. 'Who IS Tom Arch. ? (p.aqe 1:2). 

77. Docs the old man really get tJic better o. Mrs. 
Burron .s’ 

78. Which Is the most cn)o\-ahle moment in the play ? 


FOR PEN AND PENCIL 

79. You liavc seen only the Ixittom story nl the old 
windmill m yet. Take a ioumey to the top story', and 
then write an account ot all yon have seen. (Remember 
Betsy’s dc.scriptinn, on pages 106-107). 

50. Describe the fine view across Ca.iton Moor to 
Keal Hill. 

51. W'litc a sequel to Eldorado, in the forro of a dia- 
logue or a one-act play, in whicli " Brother-in-law 
Jiiphet " Icariis from_ Mr.s. Burrows what has happened 
to their potatoes. Vou have first of all to make up your 
mind as to what land of people they are, how each" will 
feci about the matter, and what Ja’phct is likclv to do. 
You inav bring in any characters from Eldorado.' 

82. ^^ake a little rural comedy of vour own, in two 
scenes, about llic choir and the vicar in Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s storv. Under the Grecnu'ood Tree (Part II, 
chaps', ii. and'iv.). You will have to cut down some 
of the longer speeches, and make a few additions and 
alterations. Remember that the story is copyright, 
which means that your play must not be performed in 
public without the author’s permission, although you can 
do it as often as you like in the form-room or at home. ■ 
S3. Draw a plan of an imaginary island or city of your 
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owTi, in which you would like to have adventures, and 
paint it in bright colours. 

S4. Write a short stoiy or a onc-act play about your 
adventures, keeping the plan in front of you as you wntc. 
^ ou need not lie your ordinary' self, of course : you can 
ho a pirate, or any one interesting. 


BOOKS TO READ 

85. Thf Olii Bull, by Bernard Gilbert, in Nim Modern 
Piays (T.E.S.). 

_My First Book, by R. B- Stevenson. (It is m tlie 
A. E.'S.' edition of Tr/nsurc Island.) 

There is another x-cry interesting map at the hegmmng 
of Prtster John, an c.\ccllent adventure story by jonn 

Buclian. 


J. A. FERGUSON ; CAMPBELL OF KILJIOHR 
If you live in the south of 

that this play is written in " bad English, but this is 
quite xxTong. The characters speak Scots, wliicn nas 
been a fetinct form of English for centuries and 1 
fine literattire of its own, including the poems of ^bert 
Burns and (in part at least) the novels of Sir Walter 
&ott. Now it is developing ite ow-n 
ttanks largely to the Scottish National ° 

Glasgow', who act the best Scottish plays "h ^ ^ 

can find and act them weU. Mr Ber^som who hg 

’vvTitten a number of novels and plays. ho5 gi 

Campbell of Kibnohr the finest Scottish frage^. 
i^Ir. John Brandane is now w'riting excellen 
Campbell of Kibnohr is so good not 
is.deverly wTitten, but because it is so tni / 

simple and sincere. All the characters ■r\.,pn\d 
living, people, and the heroism of Mary JmdD gald 
' Stewart gives the play a fine nobility '"f: 

Worth reading many times, and well wortli acting. 
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OK TALKING IT 0 \TER 

86. The " gift ” i.-; the gift of second-sight — of seeing 
thing-s happening at a distance or in the future. 

87. Wlio is tlie person to whom Stewart refers as 
*' auotlrcr and a greater " ? 

88 . What do you think liappcned when Stewart ran 
into the sentr\‘ round tlie bend beyond Kilrain ” ? 

Sg. Wliy docs Morag pu.sli the dirk away and hide her 
face in her hands ? 

90. AWiy did Pharaoh spare the butler ? 

91. You will find the story of Plaman, and horv he 
came to be hanged on a gallows seventy feet high, in the 
Old Testament : Esther, chaps, iii.-r-ii.' 

92. If you do not know tlie meaning of " proscription ” 
and ■' contumacy," look them up in a dictionary. The 
" capital charge " here means punishment by death. 

93. Does Campbell really obtain the information which 
he’rcquires ? 

94. When do you most dislike Campbell ? 

95. There is one sentence on page 142 which might 
yery well bo taken as a motto for the wliole play ; and 
there is another on page 144. Can you find them' both ? 

96. Is Mary Stewart sad because her son is dead ? 

97. In what way does Dugald Stewart resemble 
Cluistopher Columbus ? 

98. How docs this play’ differ from all the other plays 
in this book ? 


FOR PEN AND PENCIL 

99. If you turn back to the paragraph about Columbus’s 
character. No. 65, y’ou will see that it tells you his chief 
characteristics and tlien asks you to find things in the 
play whidi show these characteristics. Now, do the 
opposite with Campbell. Read tlirough the play very 
carefully’, making notes about the tilings which he says 
and does, and which are said about him. For example, 
if he says or does something which shows tliat he is a 
coward, tlien make a note of it. \\Tien you have been 
through the whole play in this 'way, arrange y'our notes 
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carefully, and then write a description of Campbell "s 
character. 

_ 100. Write a short account of any one who has given 
his life heroicalh' for a cause in which he believed. If vou 
do not know oi any one, you should read Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s fine book called The Roll Call of Honour 
fr.E.S.). 

101. This play is tragic, but not sad. Can you explain 
why it is not ? 

102. Write a paragraph in praise of Dugald Stewart, 
or IMarj' Stewart. 


BOOKS TO READ 

103. The Escape of Prince Charles Edward, in A Booh 
of Escapes and Hurried Journeys, by John Buchan 
(T.E.S.). 

The Secret of the Heather Ale, b}’ Keil Munro, in Modern 
Short Stones IT.E.S). A stoiy oi a desperate battle 
between two Highland clans. 

Midwinter, by John Buchan (T.E.S.). A tale of the 
'45 Rebellion. 


HLAURICE BARING : CATHERINE PARR 

Probably you have not read or seen a play like this 
before. It is one of a number of Diminnlive Dramas in 
which the Honourable Maurice Baring makes good- 
humoured fun of many people who are famous in 
history and legend — Jason, Odysseus, Julius Cresar, 
Alfred the Great, and otliers. The author has treated 
history much as Mr. Milne has treated fairy tales, and 
with the same enjoyable results. This is a very good 
play to act, and easy to stage. 

ON TALiaNG IT OVER 

104. " A woman of your experience " is Henry’s un- 
pleasant reminder that Catherine was a widow when he 
married her. She retorts by reminding him — of what ? 
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105. Ilenn- was a pood musician. He played several 
mstniincnls, King well, and composcil a number of songs. 
Wliat IS .'Lsbonance i 

lob. IIls pndc in lii.s music wa.s equalled by bis pride 
in his learning, winch he shows here by referring to the 
Greek writers, Plutarch, Xenophon, and Aristotle. 

107. Bucephalus is pronounced Bi'i-sf-f'-a-lns. 

The pronunciation of the Greek which Henry quotes 
cannot be well represented in linghsh letters, so if vou 
can find no one to tell you exactly how to .s.ay it, you had 
better leave it out when acting the play. 

108. '■ My family has no blood on its escutcheon.” 
Henry' had c.xecutcd two 0/ lus wives and many of his 
enemies. What docs " escutcheon " mean, and wliat 
docs it stand for here ? 

100- Dr. Butt-s, afterwards Sir William Butts, w.a.s the 
King’s phy.sician. His reply by the page, " Dr. Butts 
says your Majesty was quite correct as to the colour of 
Alexander the Great’s horse,” is one of the best things in 
the play. Wliat is the point of it ? What does it tell 
you about Dr. Butts ? 

: 10. When is Henry (n) most on hi.s dignity, {6) most 
angry, (c) most good-tempered, fif) most iinxious to 
please hi.s wife ? 

111. Wiich is Catherine’s most spiteful remark ? 

112. At what point are they quarrelling most furiously? 

113. Do you like the people in this play ? 

u.}. Like The Discovery, this is a play about people 
who actually lived in the pa.st, but it is very diflcrcnt. 
What are the chief iliffercnces ? Would you call it a 
historical play ? 


FOR PEN AND PENCIL 

1 15. ’The dramatist has not given many stage-direc- 
tions. Copy out the passage from ” I suppose you mean 
I am a bigot ” to ” a great many letters to write," adding 
full stage-vlirections. You may begin like this ; 

King Henry f/iis temper rising againT I suppose you 
mean I am a bigot ? 

Catherine [indignantly]. You can turn what one savs 
mto meamng anything you like. [Injured and emphatic] 
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As a matter ot fact, all X said was that the horse was 
black. 

1 16. Write two short letters from Henry and Catherine 
respectively, in which tliey describe the quarrel to friends 
of theirs. You may be sure that they have very different 
ideas of what happened, and that eadr is convinced that 
the other was altogether in the wrong. Show this as 
dearly and humorously as you can. 

117. Write a one-act play about any historical char- 
acters, in the same style as tliis play. If you choose the 
incident of ICing .tUfred and the Cakes you may be able 
to compare your play with the one in Diminutive Dramas 
on tire same subject. 

ilS. Find a picture of Henry VHI., and copy it care- 
fuUy. The best is the famous portrait by Hans Holbein, 
a great painter of his time. The picture on page 146 is 
copied from this portrait, but gives only the head and 
. shoulders. 

1 19. Draw a plan of the stage, shontng the positions 
of the table, chairs, bookcase, and entrances, and of the 
characters when Henry is telling the Page to find the 
Chamberlain. 


BOOKS TO READ 

120. by Maurice Baring. Numbers 

5, 7, and rS. One of the best of these, T/tc Rehearsal, 
is in Niue Modern Plays (T.E.S.). 

Shakespeare's Henry VIII., or The Queen and the 
Cardinal, in Evelyn Smith's Little Plays from Shakespeare, 
Second Series (T.E.S.). 


MILES MALLESON : MICHAEL 

Mr. ^lalleson has made this plaj' from a story by 
Count Leo Tolstoy (1S28-1910), the great Russian 
novelist, dramatist, thinker, and sodal reformer. 
'• W'hat Men Live By ” is a story with a moral, like so 
many of Tolstoy's writings, for he gave much thought 
to the great problem of how men should live so as to 
make the very best of life, for their fellow-men and 
, ( 2 . 007 ) ' 13 
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for themselves. And he \wote often of the Russian 
peasants, whom he knew and loved well, even before 
he gave away all his possessions so that he himself 
could live the simple life of a peasant. The glimpses of 
that life which we have in Michael are as true as they 
are vdvid. 

ON TALKING IT OYER 

12 1. " You must be a bad man — [because] you are 
afraid,” says Matryona. Do you agree with her rcason- 
ing ? 

122. What do you feel about Michael after Aniuska’s 
behaviour towards him at the end of Scene I. ? 

123. What do you think of the nobleman ? \Wiat do 
you Icam from the way in which Simon takes orders from 
him ? 

124. WTien the news comes that the nobleman is dead, 
what do you think of Michael ? 

125. Choose tivo adjectives to describe the character 
of each of the following ; Simon, Matryona, The Woman. 

126. If Michael were written in one scene instead of 
three, how would it be arranged ? Do you think it would 
be as good ? 

127. ^Vhat would be the chief problem in performing 
the play, and how would you solve it 1 

128. Which is the most striking incident in the plaj', 
and which the most impressive moment ? 

129. Do you know any sentence in the New Testament 
which might be taken as a motto for the whole play ? 


FOR PEN AND PENCIL 

130. Write dowm a title for each of the three scenes. 

131. Explain how the three incidents taught Michael 
the three great truths which he had to learn. 

132. Imagine that you are Simon or Matryona, and 
write a short account of the happenings in the last scene. 

133. Say what you have.leamed from the play about 
Russian peasant-hfe. 

134. Re-read the stage direction at the head of Scene I., 
and then draw a picture of the interior of Simon’s hut. 
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BOOKS TO READ 

^35- Whal Men live by, Ivan ike Fool, The Dear^hunt, 
and Two Old Men, in Twenty-three Tales bv Tolstoy, 
translated by L. and A. Maude, Oxford Press. 

Paddly Pools and The Little White Thought, one-act 
plays by Miles Malleson. Henderson. 

Brother irofjf and Sister Gold, one-act plays bj’’ Laurence 
Housman. Sidg^sdek and Jackson. 


GENERAL 

136. YTiich ot the plays in this book do j'ou like most, 
and which do you like least ? Give your reasons. 

137. Describe an}' amusing incident m the p]a3's. 

138. "WTiich character in the plays do you most admire, 
and why ? 

139. Arrange the plays under the following headings ; 
Comedies, Tragedies, Histoncal Plays, " Moralities.” 

140. Draw and paint and cut out’ scenery for any one 
of the pla3's, and set it up as it would be on the stage. 

141. Draw a stage plan for The Slippers of Cinderella, 
or Scene II. of Robin Hood, then choose an exciting 
moment in the play and show on the plan where you 
think that the characters would be standing at that 
moment. 

142. t^Tiich plays in this book would you choose as 
mo.st suitable for performance (i) at your school speech- 
day, (2) at a school concert, given at the end of the 
Christmas term, (3) by a Scout Troop, (4) b}' an O. T. C., 
and (5) by a branch of the League of Nations Union ? 
Explain the reasons for your choice in each case. 

143. Draw up from this book a programme of two, 
three, or four plays (according to tlie number of actors 
available) for performance by your owm form or society. 
Choose and arrange the plays very carefully, to make a 
good and varied programme. Then cast the pla3rs (that 
is, choose 1he actors), giving every person available tlie 
part for which he or she is most suited, omitting no one, 
and in a very few cases giving two parts to one player if 
this proves necessary. A play which caimot be cs^ fairly 
well should not be put in the programme. 
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144. When you have drawn up this programme ol 
plavs, write a short prologue for it, in rh}^!^^ verse. 

145. Which part would you choose for yourself in 
your programme, and why ? 

i.iO. Make a model tficatre, svith a painted stage- 
setting for any play in this boolt, figures of the characters 
painted and cut out, and electric lighting from^" pea- 
bulbs," and a pochct-lamp battery, if you wish. Vou can 
give a performance of the play, preferably with one or two 
people to help you read the parts " Ixihind the scenes.'’ 
Full instructions for all this are to lie found in Ever^'body's 
Theatre, wTittcn and illustrated by H. W. Whanslaw, 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 5s.) 


A SUGGESTION FOR FORM-ROOM ACTING 

147. Elect leaders from the form and make each of 
them responsible for one of the plavs which you wi.sh to 
act. Having decided how many players are needed for 
caclt play, the leaders, taking turns, choose their com- 
panies from the form, and tlicn each company prepares a 
performance ” of its plav, to be given with the rest of 
tlie form as audience. The leader should act as " pro- 
ducer " in the preliminary rehearsal or rchcarsahi, and 
assign parts and positions' on the " stage " and suggest 
movements, etc. 

Tlie performances can be very simple, with all the actors 
reading their parts, or tlicy can be more elaborate, with 
some or all of the parts learned by heart and costumes 
improvised or borrowed. In any case simple properties 
and stage furniture are a great help. Plays acted in this 
way can be very enjoyable, and there is the advantage 
that if rehearsals can be held in a large room or in the open 
air, all the plays can be rehearsed at the same time. 



ON WRITING LITTLE PLAYS 

, 148. Having enjoyed the plays in this book, you may 
, like to try your hand as a playwright. To write good 
plays demands ability of a special kind, and a first-hand 
.'knowledge of stage conditions, so you need not be sur- 
^ prised if _ you do not produce a masterpiece ; but the 
attempt is well worth making, and can be vexy good fun. 
,-You may prefer to begin work on your play without more 
ado, following your own methods, but if you would like to 

■ jiVnte a play good enough for performance by your own 
,':form or school society, you may find a few hints useful. 

'149. First of all, for the plot. If you can invent this 
.•yourself, so much, the better. Perhaps you can write 
about a historical character in whom vou are interested, 
,.dr ^ incident in the history of your own town or village 
.or school. Several of these incidents, dramatized by 
\yourself and your friends after you have talked things 
; over, could be put together to make a httle pageant, or a 
K' chronicle play ” about the life of a great man or woman 
' of the past. 

;■ If you do notinventyour oxvn play, you can follow 

■ One of the suggestions already made m this book, or else 
r-tote an incident firom a sto^ and make it into a play, 
.as Mr. Malleson has done with Michael. There are many 
siich incidents to be found in novels by Dickens, Sir 
;^alter Scott, R. L. Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, Sir 
' Arthur Conan Doyle, and other writers. Perhaps yom 
•teacher will suggest some incidents from books which are 
in^your school or form library.* A number of books in 
'^the,*', Teaching of English Series ” are specially useful. 
■Pattern Plays, by E. C. Oakden and Mary Sturt, contains 
:kories, plays made from these stories, and further stories 
;to be made into plays, with hints as to how it should be 

Copyright work must not be used in public without special 
' permission from the owner of the copyright. 
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done. John Hiichairs /! Dool: of Efcapfs and The Path of 
the Ktiii; arc treasure-houses of short, exxitinn: incidents, 
and llie non-copvriKht lioolts include The Arahiats 
Kinpslcy's The lletoe^, Sicnee from " Quenttn Durwara, ' 
and the' stones in Sir Henry Ncwboll's The Greenwood. 
Whetlier you inr'cnt your plot or Ixirrow it, you rcill find 
it a good plan to write it down briefly before you Irepin on 
the play. It is much lietter to have your' play in one 
fairly long scene for act) than in several short scenes, so 
trv to arrange it like this if you can. For instance, The 
slippers of Cwdcretta would not be nearly so gootl, and 
would lx: much harder to stage, if it were written in 
several scenes — one in which the Tremaines leant that 
they have lost all their money, and another in which 
they move into the small house in which we sec tliem, 
and so on 

151. Then make up your mind who the jxiopic arc, and 
what they are like, and try to maltc tliem diucrent from 
each other. Notice how different Campbell is from 
Dugald Stewart, and Columbus from Guillermo Ires, and 
Myra from Agatha. They behave differently, and liave 
different tvavT; of talking about the same thing. 

152. The first thing the cltaracters have to do is to let 
the audience Imow who they arc, and which are friends 
and which arc enemies, and anjdhing important which 
has been happening. If you re-read the beginning of 
The Slippers of Cinderella and Michael j'ou will see liow 
cleverly the dramatist makes his characters tell the 
audience all about themselves, by talking to each other. 
One method is to make a character who has been awav 
ask another to explain what lias happened during hfs 
absence. But do not have too much explaining. 

153. Then “ the plot thickens " until the play reaches 
its climax, which is the most exciting part, the highest 
point, so to speak. Try to find the climax of Pohin Hood, 
Scene II., Campbell of Kilmohr, The Discovery, and 
Michael. 

154. After the climax the plot is unravelled, the ques- 

tions wliich the- audience have been asking about the 
characters arc answered, and tlie plaj- comes to an end. 
You can leam a great deal by studying the plavs in this 
volume, and by comparing Michael with tlie short story 
from which it is made. •' 
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I55-, Finally, before you start writing, turn to the 
beginning of one of tlie plays and see how it is arranged. 
Write the title, your name as author, a list of characters, 
and a short description of the scenerj', and then begin the 
dialogue. Notice where tlie printer has put capitals, full 
stops, brackets, and italics, and copy this arrangement. 
You can’t put words in italics when j*ou are writing, so 
you underline them instead. Take a fresh line for each 
speech, and write as neatly as you can. It is a good plan 
to write first on loose sheets of paper, and on one side 
only, so that alterations can be made easllJ^ and then to 
copj' yovLT work into a book — again leai-ing alternate 
pages blank. You wiU find much more on the subject 
of play -writing in Nine Modern Plays. 


SOME BOOKS ON MODERN DRAMA 
(Not intended for junior readers) 

A Study of the Modern Drama. Barrett H. Clark. 
Appleton and Co. 15s. 

This valuable book, an encj'clopiedia of facts and 
critical ideas, is particularly suitable for the school library 
and for reading circles, because it suggests lines of thought 
rather than ofers definite conclusions. Half the book is 
given to English, Irish, and American drama ; the other 
half to the drama of Norway, Russia, France, and other 
European countries. Exceptionally useful bibliographies 
and index. 

The Twentieth Century Theatre. Frank Vernon. Harrap. 

The best short book on the subject, by a writer wth 
first-hand knowledge, and " a forceful anti witty stj’le.” 

Tendencies of Modern English Drama. A. E. Morgan. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 

From the Early Victorians to 1923. with detailed 
criticism of the work of the leading dramatists. 

Drama. Ashley Dukes. Home Universitj’ Librarj% 2S. 

A verj’ interesting essay, of unusual scope. Chapters 
on the Nature and Variefics of Drama, The Dramatist, 
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The Actor, The Producer, The Scene, The Pl.iyhrnire, Tire 
Audience, and Drama Present and 1-utiirc. Bildiography. 

On the Arl of the Theatre, lidward Gordon Craig. 
Hcincmann. los. (rd. 

One of the most stimulating, provocative, and original 
books ever written on the arts of stage production. 



ACTING NOTES 


These brief notes on the plays in this collection are 
intended for those who know little or nothing of the art of 
dramatic production. There are several excellent books 
for the amateur, which teach as much as it is possible 
to teach of any art in a book, and it is not proposed to 
attempt to wnte a complete guide in this limited space, 
but to attempt instead what none of the books give — a 
detailed account of the production of a particular play, 
The Discovery. The notes on the other plays, suggestive, 
not exhaustive, wiU be merely supplementary to this 
account. 


THE DISCOVERY 

We will assume that this play has been chosen because 
it can be cast fairly weU from the actors available, oSers 
a fairly large number of parts (for a one-act play), is not 
difficult or expensive to dress and stage, and — most im- 
portant of all — it is worth doing. (For some societies it 
will have the further attraction that all the characters 
are men, though one can imagine it performed quite well 
by a company of girls.) 

The Producer . — Wlien the society has organized its 
activities and finances (see the books recommended on 
page 226), the producer must set to work. 

The producer is to the play what the conductor is to 
the orchestra. He is responsible for the artistic harmony 
and unity of the play in all its details. He must have the 
power of final decision in all matters afiecting this artistic 
harmony, and upon his tact and energy and enthusiasm, 
his knowledge and imagination, his willingness to experi- 
ment and learn, the success of tlie play will depend to a 
very large extent. 

Casting is the first problem, whether it is done by a 
small committee or by the producer alone. In the case of 
201 
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untried ncton!. tlie be?t plan is to b'rin vrillj " nnditioni " 
or tnal rcadinRs, at which the candidates for parts? can 
read in turn various chaiactvrs in T/.f Discovny. The 
castini; authoiity ran tlu-n decide from voice, manner, 
and apparent .lolinf; pr^tentialities, how the play is to tw 
cast. Cohunluis is most imfxirlant of course, and the 
actor who IS to take this part should have a Rood presence 
and ability to assume ihe diitnity and habit of command 
wtuch arc rcrpiircd. 1 ‘on I’tdro is a pentUnnan abo, but 
of less staking personality. The icmaining characters, 
except the l»y I’epc, .should be much k^s cultured in 
voice and manner. 

If the players are juniors, convincing and realistic 
characterization is obviously not to be expected, but the 
casting should lx; <lonc as carefully as with adult players. 

Undcrstmlics arc a valuable insurance against disaKter, 
and some .societies choose trvo co-sts, which M'ork quite 
independently of each other, and arc responsible for 
alternate performances. 

Prmussiort to perform the play should now be secured, 
and this must always lx; done Ixiforc rehearsals begin, 
because occasionally'a play is not available for amateurs. 
For The Discovery, application must be made to the 
author's agents, Messrs. Samuel French, 2O Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.z, without wliose u-rittcn 
permission no performance may bo given. The royalty 
tor each performance is 10s. 6 d., p’ay'ablo in advance. 
(The play takes about forty minutes.) TIic society fa 
bound in honour to pay the royalty, which is in many’ 
cases the chief source of the dramatist's income, and is 
simply a payment for the right to use his property'. A 
dramatist should never be asked to waive his royaltv 
because the performance fa in aid of charity, for he prefers 
to choose for liimself the charities to which ho is to con- 
tribute. (Such performances are good for cluirity and 
bad for amateur drama ; they suggest that the latter fa 
not on its owm account worth paying to see.) An increas- 
ing number of dramatists, however, accept percentage 
royalties instead of fixed fees, on which point inquiries 
may be made of the British Drama League. 

Business airangemcnts, such as booldng a hall, adver- 
tising the play, and distributing tickets, should be made 
rvell m advance. , The Discovery vdll obviously not make 
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■a complete programme by itself. Schools and some other 
^eaucational institutions may get exemption from the 
,^tertmntnent tax by application on the Form E.D.23, 
'Office obtained from the local Customs and Excise 

Stage , — There is a great deal to be said for the 
,^^S®';Simply set with screens or hung with curtains (see 
• b}' Mr. Barrett Clark and Mr. Harold Ridge). 

(At.deast for those amateurs with no stage of their own, 
sc^ery is usually an expense and trouble out of all pro- 
to its worth, and most amateur scenery is artisti- 
c^uy .mferior to curtains. The Discovery may be played 
n necessary on a stage draped round with black or dark 
blue curtains, and bare of properties ; the audience will 
notresent this simphcity if the acting is good. The great 
^SV^^tege of a simple setting is that it concentrates 
ftt^ntioii upon the actors and leaves a clearer picture of 
in the mind of the spectator, and the shorter the 
P.'^y dhe greater is the gain.* For The Discovery the 
settog shown in the stage-plan on p. 205 is suggested as 
a-.suiteble combination of simplicity and of appeal to the 
imagmation of the audience. It should be possible to 
most small societies, but if the raised platform for the 
PPop.pf'-bmjt be contrived, the directions for stage move- 
ments, which are given below can still be used without 

alteration. 

■ '^The.; surround, shown by the wavy line, consists of 
snrtams of black velveteen (or cheaper material), or dark 
blue jserge ; wth good lighting they will suggest the night 
sl^J excellently. The bulwarks, about four feet high — 

^r lessii 'the actors are short — consists of canvas stretched 
pnj wooden frames or, failing this, of a row of butter 
oox'^>; •[•, either can be distempered or painted, to repre- 

Wilde tells the story of a twenty-nunutes play 
>f Tiis \vhich was so successful when acted by amateurs on a cur* 
amed stage/ \vith very simple dresses and properties, that it was 
^fe^.yp. by.a millionaire theatre magnate. He spent 
R ©ving^the play the sumptuous dresses and architectural setting . 
vhich he thought it needed, and then found that it was a complex 
i.'hy.the time the audience had done looking at the drera^ 
and begun to attend to the diJogue, 

,-t 'These .boxes -are cheap, strong, and very ® 

aaety,;for,they, can he distempered any otIout 

)i^_ses-rto make battlements, for mstance, or a dais, or the 

aWe,iniSo6i>('H6oi. - ’ 
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Mill the woodun ribH and panels of the ship’s Kulc. 
(Columhxib's vessel was a sxjnaTn-tipfied, three-masted 
ship of 230 tons, 05 feet long, and 25? feet wide, with high 
poop .and forecastle, rounded Ixne and pquare sterir. 

1 lierc is a good picture in A Ihsiory of Everyday 7 /tings in 
England, vol. i,, page 155 ) If space is limiteif the raised 
platform constituting the poop need not occupy much of 
the stage, since little action takes pl.acc on it. In this 
case the top of the poop is not seen, and the large lan- 
tern may bo transferred to the place indicated in the 
plan. It is not at all diflicult to make a lieautiful lantern. 
On a small stage the poop cannot be high, but eighteen 
inches is suggested as a minimum. This gives a flight 
of three steps, each of them nine to twelve inches deep. 
(Sets of steps, and of small platforms to stand on 
trestles, arc most useful, for tiicy will serve for many 
plays in a variety of combinations and positions. Only 
the producer who ha.s worked with them knows what a 
boon it is to be able to develop the action of a play in 
three dimensions instead of two.) There .should he a 
rail along the edge of tlic poop and down both side.s of the 
steps, low enough and open enough not to obscure the 
players at all. The top of this rail and of the bulwarks 
may bo picked out witn a line of wliitc paint if thev are 
not clear enough in tlie dim light. The masts, whidi are 
not essential, are made of cylinders of canvas or casement 
cloth, sewn firmly to rings at top and bottom and then 
drawn taut ; or of tile-battens, nailed at top and bottom, 
tivo or three inches apart, around thrce-cpiarters of the 
circumference of two wooden discs, this cylindrical cage 
being covered with material. To these may be added if 
desired a few thick ropes (shrouds), drawn light so that 
they appear to stretch from the bulwarks to the maintop : 
and’ a strip of light-coloured material, to represent the 
lower edge of a sail, curving over the actors’ heads, at 
right angles to the bulwarks. The sail lias no low'er yard. 
From the foot of the poop to the mainmast is the quarter- 
deck. The waist, foremast, and forecastle are off staue to 
tlie right. 

Lighting for this play is important, but simple. There 
should be an electric bulb or group of bulbs fixed inside 
the proscenium, right or right .centre, and so shrouded by 
sottmg them in boxes or tin funnels tliat their light falls 
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fullv on the acting area, sliglitly on Hi!- huKvark®. and 
not' at all on the curtain stiiTound. A umall ilood-light, 
costing about l.\, to'j. complete, v.ould do fur thin, and 
in a valuable acquisition, but a tew ordinary (■icctric 
light bulbs, set in the bottom of a box. make a simple and 
finite passable sub-.titute. The exact ivonition of the 
lamps and the intensity of the lighting must lx; deter- 
mined by eJipennicnt, the sate nite being that jreopic at 
the back of the hall sliould see something of the expres- 
sion of the actors’ faces. It jnav be advisable to supple- 
ment the lighting by very <lim footlights or by a smaller 
flood on the left. 

Stage Fttnitf.ite and Properties arc not needed for this 
play. In cases where they arc needed, the prfxhicer 
should draw up a full li.sl’of the items at the earliest 
possible moment, for the benefit of the stage-manager, 
carpenters, etc. I'umiturc and proiierties, or rough 
substitutes for them, aic needed in rehearsal from the 
first. 

Costumes for the play must be considered as soon as 
rehearsals begin. 'Tho.sc societies which cannot make 
their own costumes for The Discovery, with the help of the 
boolts recommended on page 226, may lure tliem at very 
low rates from the Village Drama Socacty. 15 Peckhatii 
Road, Camberwell. London, S.E.5, or from a firm of 
costumiers at charges which v-ary from "s. 6d. to 25s. for 
each dress. 

Rehearsal . — ^^^^ilc all these an-angements are being 
made, rehearsals of the play must begin, and these the 
producer controls. 

The aim of the producer should be to present to the 
audience as full and clearly, as beautifully or as humor- 
ously as possible, what it is that tlic dramatist has to say 
to them; every detail of acting, setting, and lighting 
should be regulated to this end. So the first tiling to do 
is to study the play. 

It will be seen that The Discovery depends for its effect 
upon the dramatic contrast and 'conflict between Col- 
umbus and his .crew, Columbus, the visionary, alone 
but resolute, is following his quest in the strength of his 
faith and his single-mindedness ; the crowd of seamen, 
who do not share his enthusiasm, though they have some 
instinctive, appreciation of liis greatness, arc naturally 
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most concerned lor their own safety. Though they h^ve 
:.the advantage of numbers and the spur of superstitious 
fear, tliey are uncertain of themselves and their aims, and 
-lack a good leader, so that Columbus is able to keep them 
. at^bay until the sight of land saves the situation. (In all 
this the play is fairly true to history.) Don Pedro stands 
r'between the admiral and the crew, doubting Columbus 
•but ashamed to oppose him. 

- ■ The_ play therefore has to be “ worked ” to bring Out 
these ideas, and however young the players may be, the 
performance (and the players) wiU gam greatly if the 
producer has a clear conception of the theme of the play. 

The stage directions given in the text are inadequate' 
for production, so they must be supplemented. Soine 
' producers decide every detail of movement, grouping, and 
gesture, wth a model stage and puppets, before they 
. begin rehearsing ; others decide only me main outlines, 
•and fill in the details with the actors. The producer 
must work out his oum artistic salvation in this as in 
many other matters, but at least he must go to the first 
rehearsal with the entrances and exits and important 
stqye movements clear in his mind and on his scrip, 4 
sta^e-plan is necessary, and smaller plans showng the 
positions of the characters at important points in the 
action are a great help. For The Discovery we may decide 
as follows ; 

V When the curtain rises, Diego and Juan are both douqi 
stage * to the extreme right, in front of the mast. Diego 
is standing, facing towards the right, and holding with his 
left hand a rope which comes down to the deck at his fee t 
from a point above his head and out of sight. Juan, 
facing left, is kneeling at Diego’s feet and fastening tho 
rope to a bolt at the foot of the mast. It should be mad^ 
as'plain as possible that they are not interested in what 
they are doing, but in what they are saying to each other, 
Their voices must be low, but with good enunciation they 
will be clearly heard if, after the curt^ rises, they wait a 
moment until tlie rusIJing of the audience subsides. 

• ■;To emphasize the ‘‘gracious madman '' Juan sits back 
ori his heels. ' Tlie song of the seamen is heard firom the 

^.yDoivn stage ” means towanls the audience, and “ up stage ” 
away.drom the audience, a reminder that stages used to be built 
doping up'towards the back. 
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vnngs to the right ; Juan stands up and turns facing 
front and looking off right when he says, " They ought to 
stop that.” At Diego's " 'Sh ! ” both kneel and fumble 
with the rope. 

Pedro enters up stage right, going towards the poop 
steps, and stops short at right centre when he sees the 
two seamen. Diego stands up and turns to face Pedro 
at the latter’s “ Who's that ? ’’ " And an uglier deed ” 

is the cue for J uan to rise, salute, and go off, down stage, 
right, and for Columbus to enter, up stage, right. He is 
going towards the poop steps, and he too stops short, 
with a quick suspicious glance, when he secs the two men 
talking. He is down stage centre. Pedro draws back 
up stage a step, so that Columbus can speak to Diego. 
When Columbus ” points off" Diego makes a movement 
to confront him in open defiance, hesitates, weakens, and 
turns away to go off, slowly and with obvious reluctance, 
douTi stage right. Columbus looks after him lor a second 
before speaking. When the two have gone on to riie 
poop, Pepe can enter down stage, right, and remain behind 
the mainmast, in full sight of the audience, but hidden 
from Columbus and Pedro. (A liatchway is likely to be 
diffimilt and is in no wav essential.) On the poop Colum- 
bus is well down stage, left, looking out over the audience, 
and Pedro is a pace behind him. He turns on Pedro at 
" You, too.” They are both rigidly attentive during the 
song, and then as he says, " Madre de Dios, they drink 
too much,” Columbus strides purposefully down to the 
quarter-deck as though he were going to forbid the sing- 
ing, but pauses centre, and turns, at the words of Pedro, 
who has followed him more slowly. Both remain centre 
until Pedro, crossing in front of Columbus, goes off up 
stage, right. Columbus then paces slowly and thought- 
fully to the extreme left of the quarter-deck below the 
steps, speaking as he goes. He turns abruptly towards 
Pepe when the latter leaves his place by the mainmast 
and runs up the steps, to come down again immediately 
and approach Columbus who stands his ground.- Pedro 
comes to the centre, up stage a little, and Pepe, when told 
to go, passes behind Pedro and stands by the bulwarks, 
up stage right centre. Columbus takes' a step towards 
the right when he cries. ” HaUo, there 1 ” and Francisco 
entermg from tlie right, down stage, comes to the centre 
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when he says, “ Our power of endurance has gone," and 
Columbus goes to Mm at “ Francisco, let me plead with 
you."^^ Both look to the right, Francisco half-turning, 
when" the song swells up again.” Columbus’s command, 
" Boy, come here,” brings Pepe down stage to Iiim, Fran- 
cisco stepping back to the right and a little up stage, 
Columbus turns his back to tlie audience when he teUs 
Pedro, who is standing at the head of the poop steps, to 
have Guillermo sent. ViTien the angry seamen crowd on 
to the quarter-deck from both entrances, right, Pedro 
pauses half-way down the poop steps, Columbus stands 
fast, and Francisco draws back up stage to join the other 
seamen. All these must have their exact positions 
assigned to them (or they may stand in a straight line) 
with GuiUermo and Diego in the forefront, on either side 
of the mast, the former up stage of the latter. Guillermo 
comes down stage to right centre when he " advances 
towards Columbus," who takes a step forward at " Don 
Guillermo.” Guillermo draws back doubtfully to Ms 
former position by the mast at “ Now return to your 
duties,” and a moment later Diego starts forward. When 
Columbus has mounted the poop he turns left and stands 
-a little down stage of the head of the steps, Pedro being 
on the other side of them. The men crowd fonvard to 
centre at “ Have him down 1 ” and when Pepe, “ after 
intervening,” goes up the steps, they draw back a little. 
When Columbus " looks out at sea he looks over the 
, audience, standing rigidly and peering, and evidently for- 
getting tile seamen entirely until their movement recalls 
Ms attention. Guillermo “ slinks off " down stage, right. 
Francisco speaks from centre, and then follows Guillermo. 
The others go out slowly and hesitatingly, up stage or 
down, and Pepe follows them a moment later. Then the 
^vild shout of “ Land 1 ” breaks in with startling sudden- 
ness upon the intense but restrained excitement of Pedro 
and Columbus. 

At the first rehearsal the only tMng for the actors to do 
is to " read for position ” — treading their parts without 
expression, and simply learning their movements. After 
tMs the actors should make themsclv’cs word perfect in 
their parts as quickly as they can : it is a mistake for 
actors, especially if they are young and inexperienced, to 
be set to learn their parts before rehearsals begin. 

(2,907) ■ ’ ' 14 
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The play tlicn has to be bnilt up at successive rchrarsals 
— twenty or more may be necesstvry — and when it is id 
mcchamcally good " going order ” at the right speeds 
(amateurs are notorious Jor speaking too slowly or tod 
quickly, witliout variation of jiacc), the producer can work 
lor ■' atmosphere," for all those little subtleties of into- 
nation and movement which make the supreme differ- 
ence between a living work of art and a mechanical 
performance. 

The actors, as well as the producer, will have much td 
learn, and the latter should be prepared to give traininjj 
in speech and movement if it is needed. Every word of 
the play must bo audible to people in the back row of thd 
audience, and this is a question not of .shouting, but of 
correct pitch and clear enunciation. Speech normall}'' 
should be as pleasant and natural as possible, without any 
“ elocution for elocution's sake.” 

Actors must speak to the front when they can rea.son- 
ably do so ; not pass in front of any one who is speaking 
or distract attention from him ; stand still, when they dd 
stand stdl, without being stiff and without slmnling 
about ; and move definitely when they do move. All 
movements must be natural or made to appear naturah 
not merely obvious devices for " changing the picture." 

Thu proiincut shouid do ovury thing he can to encDuragO 
plaj'ers to " think themselves into ’’ their parts,* td 
understand as fully as they can what they are doing and 
saying and feeling, and to act all (he time (hey are on th^ 
stage, not merely while they are spcaldng. And they 
must learn to take their cues very promptly, so that there 
arc no little gaps in between speeches. Every actor 
should understand the entire play, and regard its success 
as a whole as a much more important thing than his 
individual success in his own part ; though he must 

_ * " Unfortunately it is superfidally easier to teach by the imita- 
tive method than by any other. It is much simpler to say “ Copy 
me ” than it is to arouse a sluggisli mind to think continually and 
vividly, or to awaken in minds which are purely intellectual ah 
emotional response. To trdn and develop the great imaginative 
faculty of the mind, to balance the emotional response by iuteJ- 
lectud thought, and to induce the student to bring his voice, face, 
and body under his own mental control, requires much more time, 
patience, and ability from the teacher than exhibiting himself aS 
an example.”— Louie Baglev. a,. 
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Tealize that his own part, however small, is vital to the 
whole. 

Make-up . — ^Tliis fascinating art is dealt rvith in the 
books recommended on page 226. The dim lighting of 
this play may not demand complete make-up (covering 
the whole face, neck, and ears), in which case a little 
colour in the cheeks and darkening of the brows wll be 
all the grease-paint needed ; but this must be determined 
by experiment. All the characters except Pepe should 
wear beards and moustaches, those of the seamen being 
unkernpt. As the appearance of Columbus is not familiar 
there is no necessity to attempt to reproduce it, but the 
following description of him, which has been left by his 
Wend and companion. Las Casas, may be of interest : 

" He had a figure that was above medium height, a 
countenance long and imposing, an aquiline nose, clear 
blue eyes, a light complexion tinged with red, beard and 
hair blonde in youth, but early turned to white.” There 
are several portraits of him in existence, but none that is 
Certainly authentic. 

The Dress Rehearsal should be a day or two days before 
the performance, and should be as much like a per- 
formance as possible, with full lighting, stage setting, 
dresses, and make-up, and a small select audience if 
desired. The producer should let it go through without 
interruption or alteration if these can possibly be avoided ; 
but he may give a few words of final advice to the cast — 
emphasizing especially that they must keep tlie play 
going whatever happens in performance : it is astonish- 
ing what audiences wUl not notice, if the players do not 
hesitate. If they are to take a " final curtain ” tliis 
should be rehearsed, or it wiU almost certainly be 
muddled. 

There is no need for any one to worry if the dress 
rehearsal is altogether miserable and depressing. Dress 
rehearsals often are ; but if the play has been faithfully 
rehearsed it will spring into full life in the performance. 

The Programme should give the names of the actors in 
the order in which they appear or speak. This avoids 
any question as to precedence, and is an aid to the 
audience in identifying characters. 

The Performance . — ^The producer’s responsibility ends, 
in theory, yith the dress rehearsal, when it passes to the 
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stage manager, who is lesjxmMble for the stage Kctlinftj 
furniture, properties, and so on. Hut tlie producer will 
bo well advi.scd to remain m the wings to deal with any 
emergency and help keep the c:i-st in good .spirits. Tlicy 
may be comforted with the mforniation that many ex- 
perienced professional actors arc always nervous before 
thev go on ! 

The chief essontial.s for an artistic production are good 
team work, imagination, enthusutsm, loyalty, and an 
mlinite cajiacity for taking pains. It will fie noticed that 
wealth Ls not included One of the mo.st delightful 
things about amateur dramatic work is the fine results 
whicli may be obtained with slender raean.s. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE WOODCUTTER 

The fee for each and every representation of this play 
by amateurs is one guinea, payable in advance to 
^^cssrs. Samuel French, Ltd., 2O Soinliampton Street, 
Strand, W.C.a, or their authorized representatives. No 
public performance may be given unless tliis written 
permission has first been obtained. 

The time of acting is about thirty minutes. 

The Piinccss and the Woodcutter is make-believe, and if 
it is played quickly and lightly, with enjojonent and 
rnthoiit hitches, all will be well. If it drags slowly along 
with careful realism it will probably be very- dull indeed. 
The audience is not asked to take it seriously at all, but 
only to be amused at the dramatLst’s lightness and deft- 
ness of touch, and the unexpected turns which he gives 
to a familiar situation. A bright Third or Fourth Form, 
with that quality of eager alertness wliicli marks young 
actors of promise, could make the play very amusing, if 
it were thoroughly rehearsed to secure tlie lightness and 
smoothness of mov'ement which are essential. 

Staging could hardly be simpler — green curtains, or 
better still a real glade or a garden, w-ith a bench and a 
few logs for the woodcutter to chop. Dresses could very- 
well be copied from Heatli Robinson’s illustrations to 
Hans Andersen, or the pictures in Shakespeare for Com- 
munity Players or The Banhside Costume Book. Both 
- King and Queen should have large crowns, and if they 
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look as though their wearers sleep in them, so much the 
better. Music for the songs is obtainable from Messrs. 
Samuel French, but if necessary' they can easily be 
omitted, and so of course can the revels. 


RODIN HOOD 

For permission to perform this play application must 
be made to The Lena Ashwell Players, the Century' 
Theatre, Archer Street, London, W.ii, and no perfonn- 
ance may be given until picrmission has been obtamea. 
The royalty payable varies with the circumstances. 

The play' takes about fifteen minutes. 

Whether tliis play is to be acted on the edge ot a 
shrubbery or a wood, or on a stage indoors, it presents 
little difficulty in staging. Both the gallow^ Md the 
silver birch at which Manan slioots must be cm sta^e, s 
that Robin and Marian fire into the winp—which, in the 
open air, can be simply clumps of 
Similarly, both tlie hut and tl'c cave can be off stage it 
desired. The oak to which Robm Hood sets ffis back 
may be changed into any' other tree for open- p 
forffiance, or if the play is being given indoors the ttee 

may be dispensed with altogether by omittang Prince 

Jolm-s reference to it. It k easy to dtspense vnth the 
Knight's horse. For the table a lo"' prVen 

table, completely covered by green turfs or a green 
material su^ as serge, iviU serx'C very well. 
and arrows cannot be borrowed locallv boys ^1 ^ 
great pleasure in making them and should be encouraged 
to searcli any available books for inform^ . 

For indoor performances a stage draped '^th ^een 
curtains, and set vith shrubs (not formal ones) m pots, 

'"r 

easier to arrange, and the lack of a fro imeht be 

a problem only at the end of Scene IL It m^ht^^oe 
solved by the party settling down to 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf’s concluding speech, . , , can 

outlaws sings a song : when the song rastS 

all troop away. At the beginning ^hfeS the 

and towsfoffi enter from one direction . at the ena 
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Ktiipht find ftvitl.iw!. Smvry nflt-r U'Antl Rud I’l'' 

crowd follovrs the Shcnfi. Tlnm the i'- kit cnipty 

for ;i (irw moment'), rim) tli'* ctinnj'f o' '.cfite it' tufortcntlj" 
indicated i>y MniianOi oji'isinj; '.jv-j'ch, :i’i .'dm tuid tiic 
otSicr.) enter. I'VKlcntly Ml ct'trt t’-tixu ty. 

Fidl in>-'tri!Ctions for rn.ihiiif; .‘dl the <!?'.•?'<•*? trqtiireti 
for tilt* pl.iy are to {«• found in TKr Co'ltin:^ 

Doof, {■,(-'0 ptint' <itl') otdy iJie Knif.lif' nrmi'jur pre- 
nenl': any difocrdtv The onttav.-.’ dre* i it p.'rrticnhiti’/ 
sinip'.f and j;mce!td ■ tnnic)'., shortr*. and t-lrtckmir's of 
I.inccdn preen , ‘oel:<. v.ntli tlir-ir top'. loikci down rdmceit 
to the nnldf-s, for Ivjots . {elt hats or eJo'e-i'sttin^ caps 
decked with featlicrs. ftett'.. d.app.crr, etc., o'tn be of 
hripht contm.stinp coloms. 

Tlie play is very smiable (or yoitnp pt.ayerp, for it is to 
direct and simple . the kevnote ts ‘itrtirU by the excellent 
Etape dirt'Clion. Ettln Uof nt Hood, di!,(;»Urd <t' tin dd 
lir>;g(ir, u'ith a pi-rrii ptiSch cr, our rrr. There are no 
subtleties of c.haracleriiation . Kolnn Hotxl is a hero 
and Prince John is a vdlain, without qiualification. 
Yotinp actors, believinp unreservedly in the play, may 
well give a more intcrcstmp pcrforinance than adults. 
The csscntial-.i are speed and vigour, and the fichting. tiic 
shooting, and the tnovcmenl-s and nuimtnrs of the crotvd 
must not be left to the inspiration of the moment : they 
must be rehearsed exactly and thoroughlv. 


THE SUPPERS OF CIKDEREELA 

The fee for each representation of tliis play by amateurs 
i.s seven slulUngs and sixpence, payable in advance to 
Mes-srs. Samuel French, s6 Southam'pton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.e, or their authorized representatives, who, 
upon payment of the fee. will .send a written permi-ssion 
for the ^rformance to take place. Ko public perform- 
ance may be given unless this written permission has 
first been obtained. 

The play takes aliout forty- minutes in performance. 

For this play dark curtains would bo too rich in effect, 
but curtains of hessian or some sim ilar material irill serve, 
or a realistic box set " may* be made — a room complete 
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except for " fourth wall," through which the audience 
views it. Such a set can be made of a wooden framework, 
covered with old newspapers or canvas and distempered. 
A " practical " casement window is essential, with a small 
platform outside, level with the sill, for the Fairy Queen 
to stand upon. Beliind this hangings are needed, and it 
would be an advantage to have two sets — black or dark 
blue curtains in front (to represent the night) , which can 
be drawn aside out of sight, and behind these a surface of 
cream or pale grey, which can be lit with red light to rep- 
resent the glow of the torches. Tlie wmdow-curtams 
should be hea\’3', reach to the floor, hang well out from 
the wall, and be arranged so that they can be drawn aside 
from behind the scenes. In some cases it will be an 
advantage to have the section of scenery or curtain below 
the window made removable, so that Agatha can slip 
through to put on her dress behind the scenes ; she will 
have no time to lose. The window may be near the middle 
of tlie back wall, the door r. up stage, the door l. down 
stage, and the table left centre. The fireplace may be 
self-contained and constructed to stand by itself. (A 
small dramatic society should have several fireplaces, 
of different types ; stood against screens or scenery or 
curtains, they can be used again and again.) Red pyier 
and an electric light globe will do for the basis of any fire, 
and if flames are specially desired, no doubt some member 
of the company will enjoy constructing them with strips 
of silk, kept in motion by a small silent electric fan con- 
cealed in the fire. 

The peacock pie is something of a problem. Mr. 
Graham Robertson made his of buckram, covered '''ith 
real pie-crust and baked, to which were attached a head 
made of velvet, stuffed, and a tail of large feathers 
painted with peacock colours. For the chestnut, a 
paper-bag may be blown up and burst, off stage. ® 
needs rehearsal, to make sure that the sound oe 
convincing.) The striking mechanism of the grandiatner 
clock should not be trusted, but a gong struck behind the 
scenes instead. The opening of the clock face, turning 01 
the hands, and the striking, must be done sloivly to give 


Agatha time to change. 

Myra’s dress must be white or silver, beaubfufi ela- 
borate, and loaded with jewels (from Woolworth s). 
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Jane’s Arb'-s sIiouW be gorRCOTis and ridiculous. The 
aulluir drcN-<'d hi'» r.'ury Godmother not or- a wtch, but 
in '■ fair\- robes of queer," slnrsimering Rrten, with a fjittcr- 
inp: crown, and long grey hair (tow) falling almost to her 
feet." 

All tlic " nohes of! " need careful management, 
especially the murmms and cheers of the Crowd. Prob- 
ably a Boy Scout can supply the " trumpet ’’ calls. Tlie 
music must be well chosen, aud if it is not possible to has'c 
piano or violins Iwhind the scenes, a gramojihone will do. 
Music from The Immortal Hour (Columbia Gramophone 
Co.) is suggested. 

The play netd.s very careful rehearsal, Init is not KO 
difficult as it apj>car.s, because its stage-craft is so good. 
It play.s even Ixittcr than it reads. The acting part on 
which'thc play hangs is Jimmy '.s, and this must be well 
cast. The producer who thinks of attempting the play 
may be encouraged to learn that the sensation of the 
first production was tlie Fairy Godmother — " a really 
amazing and most eerie performance lij- a boy of eight 
or nine.” 


ELDORADO 

The fee for each and every representation of this play 
by amateurs is one guinea, payable in advance to 
Messrs. Samuel French. 26 Soutiiampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or their authorized representatives, who, 
upon payment of the fee, will send a written permission 
for the performance to take place. 

Iso public performance may be given unless tills 
written permission has first been obtained. 

Time tor acting, about half an hour. 

Mr. Gilbert’s stage directions, stage-plan, and descrip- 
tions of the characters arc so detailed that thev leave very 
little to add in the way of acting notes. It may be advis- 
able to point out, however, that the stage-setting, wliich 
at first appears to be very difficult, can be made veiy- 
simple. A stage hung wnth curtains will ser\*e ver^’’ 'well, 
and hessian is suggested as a suitable (and ciieap) 
material. If " practical " windows and doors can be 
included, so much the better, but they are not essential. 
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The “itcps to the next floor inav !>■: diMienscd but 

it ‘.tioiild not be <lif!icuU to use an ovdmarj' ladder, up 
wliirli Jniiics Wathon can climb until be is out of right of 
the audience. 

The play is simple realism, and the aim of the producer 
should be to make it go at the speed and in the rnanner of 
real life. When tliis is done it is a very amusing play, 
whicli acts much better than it reads. Young actors will 
obviously not lie able to .achieve the convincing char- 
actenration uhich i.s necc-ssary to do full ju.stice to the 
play, but if they have rehearsed it thoroughly tlicy can 
give a very amusing performance. 


CAMPBELL OF KILMOHIi 

AH applications for permis-sion to perform this play 
must be addrcs.scd to ^lcssrs. Samuel Frcncli, 26 South- 
ampton Street, Strand. London, W.C.2, and no per- 
formance mav be given unless pcrmi.sston has first been 
obtained. The fee for each performance is thirty 
Shillings. 

This is a difficult play, and not likely to be con.sidcrcd 
for public presentation by juniors, but there is cvetything 
to bo said for their attempting it in the form room : it is 
not too difficult for their understanding and appreciation. 
It is a not uncommon mistake to tliink that tlic play 
wliich boys and girls of eleven or twelve will act best, and 
enjoy most, must be a " children’s play " — ^though aU too 
frequently children’s plays are poorly written and badly 
constructed. Good characterization and clever stage- 
craft are always of the greatest help to the actor, what- 
ever his age, and provided that the range of feeling and 
the issues at stake are not beyond their understanding, 
children enjoy doing a *' grown-up plav," and sometimes 
do it astonishingly well, hloreover, the better the pla}’’ 
the more profitable are the time and labour spent imon it. 

The speech of the characters presents no difficulty. 
Supplementing his note below, air. Ferguson writes ; 
*• The Highlander never spoke dialect and doesn’t do so 
now, in spite of both Scott and Stevenson. He learned 
English as a foreign language, but carried into his spoken 
use of it tlie idiom of liis own Oaelic. And anv player wlio 
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follo\vs tills idiom, supplied for him in the text, can keep 
to his own pronunciation of the words, and be assured 
that he is adequately representinp tlie original.” Repre- 
sentation is sufficient : exact reproduction is not needed. 


Auxhor's Notes 

In producing any serious play it is essential to get a 
clear conception of the characters in it. Here the play 
turns on the struggle between tr%’0 sharply contrasted 
personalities. 

Archibald Campbell, a typical eighteenth-century Edim 
burgh larvyer, Icnows not only how to browbeat and 
bully, but also, when occasion calls, how to wheedle and 
persuade. He is an expert on the baser side of human 
nature, glib of words and fond of resounding phrases, 
which he rolls oS ore rotundo. He has imagination and 
believes himself free from illusions. As a Campbell he 
belongs to a clan which never gave itself to unprofitable 
causes and had a genius for finding itself on the rvinning 
side. 

Mary Stewart, the old woman, is as much an uncon- 
scious idealist as Campbell is a conscious matenaiist. 
Simple, un calculating, unsophisticated peasant as sm is, 
she IS a Highland peasant, and therefore quick, sensitive, 
and passionate. 

Out of the conflict betrveen the two comes the tragedy. 
About that tragedy two things should be carefully noted. 
First, that Mary Stewart has no sense of defeat, an , 
second, that Campbell’s tnumph is far more apparent 
than real. . 

But the first is much the more important m the pr^ 
duction. Indeed, it is by revealing ® 

in her sacrifice that the play is lifted into the realm of^ue 
tragedy. And any failure to inake her sense of tn^gi 
manifest in her last speech rrdll reduce the ,, , 

drama, and make it what is called a 
Tragedy, it may be observed, is never sad or 
when it shows us the human spirit in 
grandeur. On the contrary, it thrills human 

ing some particular stren^h P,our co® ^ 

nature in some imaginary conflict, fortifies us 
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real if smaller distresses. For these rear>ons, special eftte 
must be given to Mar>’ Stewart's last speech. It most 
have e.xnllation. Up to the plmu-c, ” Iligli will his name 
be with the teller of fine talcs," she almo'it fit-claims the 
words, .a certain proud dignity in her tone. But after 
that tiio pace ejmekens, v.-itli a touch of terWiif.'.t, as if she 
were " fey," while she recapitulates wliat has bappenCfl- 
At her summing up of the situation, however, in " There 
arc things greater than death," she returns to tlie tone 
wath which she began, "nie la.st ivord.s of tlie 
"Let us go out . . .'"arcquict, with all the" grandeur 
gone out of her voice, as she accepts the fact of death and 
secs a duty to be done. Support in this long siKiech is 
got if Morag avoids convuLsivc sobbing and, as was the 
Celtic habit, lets her sorrow find utterance in a low con- 
tinuous moan or wail, while rocking hcr.self to the rhythm 
of the old woman's words. But this " keening ” should 
cease with " Let them that are children shed the tears." 

The second point in the production is to make it dvi* 
dent tliat Campbell's triumph is more apparent than rcnl- 
Though of far less imjiortancc than the first point, ithns 
much to do with a ilchcatcly balanced and fini.shed pto- 
dnetion of the play. Can you get your aiidionco to 
remember that Morag does not really knorv where the 
fugitives are, but only Hunks she knows ? (.Koticc bow 
markedly this is emphasized in the scene between mother 
and son early in the play by the frequent reiteration of 
thepvord " tell.”) \\Ticn Sandeman goes out the girl is 
sitting huddled up on a low stool, apart. She sits -witli 
her head bent and covered by her shawl. She should try 
to get herself forgotten, overlooked. As far as possible 
slie should blend with her background. Tlicn when Uie 
moment comes when she lifts her face and echoes Camp- 
bell’s " Dead 1 " the audience is as much startled ."is 
Campbell himself. After that her previous rigid stillness 
will be understood ; inside the girl a silent struggle had 
been going on as to whether she will tell or not Oimp- 
bell deceives her with his promise, and is himself, inno- 
cently, deceived by Morag — ^tliough he will only loiow it 
later. 

Length of Performance. — K good production occupies 
not less than tliirty’-fivc minutes. It opens ver\' slowly 
and quietly till Dugald appears. This leaves scope for the 
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pace to quicken when xicccpsaiy afterwards. But in a 
tersely written play like tliis remember tliat an audience 
needs" time to take in the points. Therefore the danger 
is that of being too rapid rather than of being t <50 slow. 

Costume . — Archibald Campbell, dark coat and knee 
breeches of the period, rvitlr white cravat and ruf[lc.s ; 
tricorn hat, riding cloak, and boohs. James ^fackenzie, 
similar, but not so fine ; no ruffles or riding lioots. Soldier.>5 
(usually three), long scarlet co.als and wliitc cro.ss-bclht, 
long gaiters, preferably black, tricorn bats. Captain 
Sanderaan, similar, but crimson fa.sh in place of cross- 
belt, and gold lace on hat, sword and riding bools. 
Women, skiiis of any rough dark stufr with dark tartan 
shawl crossed in front and tucked into wai.st. Anything 
white or fancy is a fatal mistalte. The women’s ’’ fine- 
ness ” is internal, not external. Dugald Stewart, kilt of 
dark tartan, dark plain shirt and hose, leather belt witlr 
dirk in sheath. 

Light tug. — i\s a high even lighting will produce a 
thea^cal effect when thrown on so much colour, the 
lighting should be carefully studied. Wlrcrc facilities 
exist throw the roof into shadow. Tr^’ to get shadows 
somervhere, to give depth and atmosphere. For the 
same reason all _w.ho enter from the storm should carry 
something of it in wath them — say a powdering of snow 
or .some sign of fatigue. Avoid the spick and span. 

Htghlatid Speech . — The fact that the peculiarities of 
Highland spoken English lie chiefly in the form of the 
sentences and the order of the words makes it ca.sy to 
reproduce, infinitely ea.sicr than any English dialect. 
An occasional slight stressing of sibilants where they 
occur at the end of a word (“ wass ” for " was ”) would 
certmnly be enough to recall Highland spcecli to any one 
familiar vnth it. Men like Campbell did of course acquire 
lowland Scots words and expressions such as " birze 
’ ( press fomard "), but such words of the sort 
which come in tliis play have been selected for their 
phonetic quality — they are, that is, Scots words whicli 
are pronounced as written. 

3. A. Ferguson. 
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CATHERINE PARR 

IVrmission to perforin this piay must lx; obtained in 
advance from The Collection Bureau, The Society of 
Authors, II Gower Street, Ixindon, W.C.l. Tiie fee is 
one guinea for each perfonnancc. 

The jilay takes about ten minutes. 

For Catherine Parr the .staging is vciy simple. Any 
plain dark background, curtains, panelled wall, or 
screens, will serve c.vcellently, and the only essential 
funnture i.s an antique table and three chairs, all in 
Tudor style if poKsible. The third chair can be used as a 
sub.stitute for the bookcase, provided that the words 
“ in the bookcase “ arc omitted from King Henry’s 
speech on page 152. Tlie articles required for the table 
are two boiled eggs in small cups or bowls (not modern 
egg-cups), antiquo-looldng platters, pewter mugs, and a 
jug of " becr,’^ a long, tapering loaf of bread (called 
■'Vienna bread" by some bakers), and spoons and 
knives. Any old printed book will do for tlic Plutarcli, 
the pages of widen need not be seen by tlic audience. 
ITio plav can very well be given in tlic open air, and there 
is no diniculty about the entry or the final c,\'jt. 

Dresses are fully described under Shakespeare’s 
HenryVIII. in The Banhside Costume Booh (seepage 227), 
besides appearing in the illustrations of many costume 
and history books. 

A portrait of Catherine Parr can be found and copied, 
but she is not a wcU-knoivn figure. In the case of 
Henry VIII., however, it is important that he should be 
made up and padded to resemble Hans Holbein’s famous 
portrait. (See front^iece to Social England, Vol. III.) 
If the actor has a fairly round face the resemblance can 
be made very dose indeed. 

The stage movements of tlie characters, arc few and 
simple, but there must bo more than those indicated by 
the dramatist. For instance. King Henry should be 
asked to decide at what point he will sit down after re- 
ferring to tlie Plutardi ; and his decision accepted, unless 
the producer feels strongly that it is wrong. Henry and 
Catherine should sit sideways to the audience, with the 
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^t^Ie^.^tween tlicni. At the appropriate point an 
cffecrive taovcment is for Catlicrine to fluig herself round 
;in ‘her.cliair so that sire faces the audience and speaks 
'tumo^ over her shoulder to Henry. Both sjinng to their 
of- course, when tire quarrel readies its height. 
^'S.lThc’play has a particular interest to tlie producer and 
‘.lb the young actor as an exercise in tempo. Success will 
.de^hd to a large extent upon the producer’s discernment 
in drading tire xTirying speeds at wliidi the dialogue is 
. he 'Spoken. And the interruptions must really be 
i^crinptions, as they are too rarely with amateur actors. 
^^^th:^gorous performance tliis play can be most suc- 

'.'i; A- .word of •warning on one point may be useful. In a 
;Wri 6 nnance for which the present writer was responsible, 
■Hen^^VIII. (aged 12) was an almost exact reproduction 
■Mi'miniature of his great origuial. \Mien the curtain dis- 
posed him cracldng his egg, the audience laughed at him 
no lou^j' and so long that both he and Catherine (who 
appredated the play and their own appearaned 
broke down, and had to join in the laughter. Tms had 
.-not 156011 anticipated, and naturally the actors had diffi- 
‘.^Ity.'in' recovering their gravity. It would be well to 
•''^^,young players •liat tliis may liappen, and provide 
•theni ryith pantomime 'to keep them busy unm the 
laughter has subsided. In any case it is well for Heniy 
,not ;to crack liis egg until the curtain is up, nor to dis- 
■<»ver its offensive state too quickly. He should peer at 
jit/.-fling himself back disgustedly m bis chair, ^d then 
slam down his spoon on too table as be speaks the open- 
ing liner, 

^ ' mjchael 

:;,"No;perforinance of -this play may 
mi^omhas.been obtained in advance from ■th^e num 
:a^ente,r:Messrs. . Curtis Brmvn, 7 Heimetta 
Covent .Garden, rLondon, W.C. The fee for each per 

20XT113.T1Cj>.1c -f-A-n f?«v 
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Author’s 2voti; 

For the first pro'liiction of Michael sjxjcinl music -was 
v.’riiten bj' Norman O'KeiU. In Scenes I. and 11., v.'lieii 
Jlichacl snulca. hi.s back ls to tlie aiitlicnai, and tlie effect 
of tlie smile is seen on the othcra in the room ; and it was 
then that the string music seemed .strangely to fill the air. 

In Scene III. it wa-s heard again when Jfichael is left 
alone in the d.ark room and the light gradually begin-S to 
shine around him. It continued as Mich.acI sjioke. 

The music was all written for a string quartette, except 
that towards the end of the play, .after Slichael’s words, 
“It .seems to men that they live by airc of themselves, 
but in truth it is Love alone bv which thej' live,” a faint 
trumpet call wa.s hc.ard. Michael lifted his arms, spoke 
the last words of the play, and the call was repeated, 
crashing out, as it were, at the very roof of the cottage. 

Application for the original music should be made to 
Messrs, Curtis Brown. Miles Malleson. 

The Author’s Note disposes of the prime difficulty of 
the plaj', Michael's smile, and it will be seen tliat its 
effect upon Matryona and Simon will be the measure of 
its effect Off ffie aatifenor. T/tcre are no diBftcalties of 
characterization in the play, and boys or girhs, or any 
sincere actors, can do well with it if they have been care- 
fully coached and thoroughly rehearsed. Indeed, the 
best rendering will probably be an unsophisticated one, 
for the play retains mucli of that simplicity of spirit 
which marks the original story, and which constitutes so 
much of the appeal and the greatness of Tolstoy’s best 
work. Michaela rather exacting part, in particular, de- 
mands a player who can act simply and who has an 
instinctive sense of poetry. If his long final speech has 
tlie least tone of insincerity or sanctimoniousness or 
theatrical straining after effect, it will be ruined. A pro- 
fessional actor may have the teclinical skill to make 
effective a speech which he does not believe in, or under- 
stand. but the amateur, young or old, can only com- 
pensate to some extent for lus technical ignorance by 
sincerity and enthusiasm and hard work. 

A set of hessian curtains ivili serve excellently for this 
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play, and if a " practical ” door presents any difficulty it 
can be dispensed wtli by having the entrance in one 
comer, between the curtains, and the Imocldng " off.” 
Table, bench, and stools should be of plain, unpainted 
wood (they might all be made in the school workshops), 
and plates and bowls of earthenware or wood or very 
plain china. 

If accuracy in setting and costumes is desired, reference 
should be made to Max Tilke’s Costumes of Eastern 
Europe (Benn, 1926), which gives coloured illustrations 
of the garments, and to Russian travel books. There is a 
useful picture on page 131 of Folk Tales of the Nations 
(T.E.S.). But there is no need for exact reproduction, 
and, to quote Mr. Malleson, " the clothes and the setting 
should give scope to producers with a certain amount of 
creative originalitjn" 

For the lighting in Scene III. a dimmer switch is 
almost essential, though a possible makeshift arrange- 
ment would be to have the stage hghts rvired in small 
groups, and diminish the hghting by switching off one 
group at a time. WTiatever the method, the light must be 
verj' dim by the time the Woman begins to tell her story, 
and should come from the oil-lamp which is burning on 
the table, supplemented, if necessary, by an electric bulb, 
fixed somewhere above the proscenium opening, inside, 
and set in a funnel of tin so that its light is thrown only 
in a circle around the oil-lamp. When Matryona takes 
the lamp away, this electric bulb is dimmed until it is out 
(or switched oS), leaving the room in darkness until the 
fight begins to shine upon Michael, from a powerful lamp 
or set of lamps focused on his comer — and here again a 
dimmer swtch is almost essential. There is very little 
difficulty or expense in making such a snatch, and full 
instructions may be found in Stage Lighting for "Little ” 
Theatres (see below, page 226). 


BOOKS FOR ACTOR AND PRODUCER 
(Not intended for junior readers) 

A List of Plays for Young Players. Village Drama 
Society. 

This List, compiled by the Society's Junior Plays 
( 2 . 007 ) 15 
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Cornmittec, contain.'! the title** of three hnndrtd and fifty 
plays, tvhich have been cm cftilly selected and annotated. 
They arc dasstficd according to tfieir snitabihty for per- 
fomtance by players of xtinous ag<>s under eighteen, and 
thej' range from niirsery-rhjme playlets to the rvorl: of 
Sha’w, Molicre. and Euripides. Tlicrc arc full bibliog- 
raphic.'s and indexes. 

Ho:e to Prcducf Aif.iticur Playi. Barrett H. Clark, 
Harrap. 5s. 

A practical book which covers the whole groimd, front 
organization and rehearsal to staging and make-up, 
lUuhtrated. 

Play Produclior. for Eieryoite. Monica Ewer. Labour 
Publishing Co,, 3s. 6d. and 2s. Od. 

Briefer than Barrett Clark’s bc-ok, but very useful ; 
stimulating and sugge.stivc. 

Shaktspfare for Community Players. Roy Mitchell. 
Dent, 6«. 

This valuable book contains much tliat is of general 
use. 

Training for Speaking. Paul Berton. Harrap, los. 6d. 

A complete course in .speech-training. 

Elocution Do's and Don'ts. Louie Bagiev. Methuen, 
ss. Od. 

A comprehensive little book, much better than its 
title suggests. 

Spoken Poetry in (ke Schools. Marjorie GuIIan. Methuen, 
3s, 6d. 

A most helpful and inspiring book. 

Stage Lighting for “ Little " Theatres. C. Harold Ridtre, 
Hefier. 5s. 

Every dramatic society sliould possess this book. For 
amateurs with a small Stage and limited resources, 
lighting is tlic most artistic and most easily available aid 
in production. 

On English Costume. Mary Kelly. Wells Gardner 
Barton, is. 6d. ’ 

A very’ useful handbook tracing the evolution of 
Engli^ costume from the Saxon to the Victorian period 
with illustrations of typical dresses. ’ 
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The Banhside Costume Book. Melicent Stone. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, 3s. 

Full instructions for maldng all dresses needed for 
Shakespeare’s plays — Greek, Roman, mediteval, Eliza- 
bethan, etc. 

Costume and Fashion. Vol. I. European Dress through 
the Earlier Ages, to 1066. Vol. II. 1066-1485. 
Herbert Norris. Dent, 25s. and 31s. 6d. (Others 
to follow.) 

Likely to become the standard work. Full of excellent 
illustrations and clear, detailed, practical descriptions. 


DRAklATIC ORGANIZATIONS 

The British Drama League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, 

W.C.2. 

The Village Drama Society, 15 Peckham Road, Cam- 
berwell, London, S.E.5. 

All amateurs will find it well worth while to get into 
touch with these organizations. The latter gives special 
attention to the needs of school and village societies. 
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THE PROCEDURE FOR A MOCK TRIAL 

A Mock Triai. is a form of dramatic entertainment 
which can be made interesting, amiisin;', and instructive 
at the same time. Most dramatic societies will find it 
worth while to attempt such a trial occasionallv, and since 
it is easier to stage and needs less rehearsal than a play, 
while providing much more scope for invention, it can 6c 
arranged in the schoolroom or the soilage hall with the 
expenditure of little time and, if desired, no money. 
But it must be arranged. The impromptu mock trial is 
verj" rarely a success. 

The “ crime " should be " dLscovered ” some time in 
advance — though the *' prisoner ” must certainly be 
allowed out on bail ! — the most important details of the 
story decided, and the players instructed in their various 
parts. If a public performance is to be given, at least 
one rehearsal is necessaIy^ Speeches, ertdence, etc., 
need not be learned word for word, but each player must 
know the main facts and ideas whicli he is to contribute 
to the progress of the trial, and in most cases notes may 
be used unobtrusively. Judge and Counsel can have tliis 
book open in front of them, with a full " plan ” of the 
trial. 

If the whole plot can be invented by the leading players 
or the organizer, so much the better. If not, it may be 
based upon a trial in a novel, such as that of Camay in 
A Tale of Two Cities (for which eightcenth-centurv’ cos- 
riime is needed) or the familiar case of Bardell v. Pickwick 
in The Pickwick Papers (which can bo given in an adapta- 
tion of modem dress). The stories of Sherlock Holmes 
and other detectives provide verj' useful material, but 
public performances based on these cannot be given 
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■without pemission from the owners of the copyright. 
Boys and girls greatly enjoy inventing a new Sherlock 
Holmes mystery, and pro\nding him with a dramatic 
entry, accompanied by excited witnesses, in tlie middle 
of the trial, when tlie (innocent) prisoner is in grave 
danger of being convicted by circumstantial ewdence. 
The opjportunil^’^ for useful classroom work need not be 
emphasized. 

The procedure which is summarized below is approxi- 
mately that of an Assize Court. This is less familiar and 
more impressive than the ritual of the " Police Court,” 
and the Assize deals mth serious crimes which are suit- 
able for a mock trial — such as arson, burglary, house- 
breaking, embezzlement, forgery, larceny, and making 
false coin and banknotes. It is suggested that a mock 
trial might be very profitably followed or preceded by 
some work on our legal system and the function of the 
■various courts. The necessary' informa-tion can be ob- 
■tained from such books as Mr. F. Swann’s Primer oj 
English Ciliienship (Longmans, Green, and Co.). 

The Assize can be arranged simply or elaborately. 
Though the gilded coach and the javelin-men are not 
available for “ the legal representative of the IGng,” 
there should be little difficulty in arranging for trumpeters 
“ oS ” (Boy Scouts nitb bugles ?) to announce the entry 
of a Judge resplendent in scarlet and ermine (flaimele^tte 
and cotton-wool). 

If a stage is available, so much the better, but in either 
case it is necessary to have a dais for the Judge, and 
ad^visable to have a lower one for the Clerks. Draped 
boxes or tables will do. (Dramatic societies will find it a 
good plan to buy a stock of butter boxes, which are cheap, 
strong, and portable, and excellent for a dais. For stage 
use they can be painted and built into a number of dif- 
ferent properties.) Two black-boards, a small screen, or a 
draped towel-horse will do for the rvitness-box, and rivo 
long desks or forms for the Jmy. The " bar ” to which 
the prisoner is called can be a thin pole or brciss rod lashed 
to two uprights — chairs rvill do. 

The Judge wears a flowing scarlet robe trimmed with 
ermine ; the Clerk and Counsel wear university gowns, if 
available, irith stiff collars (but no tie), and bands — 
i.e. two narrow strips of white linen hanging from the 
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coUnr in Iront. If unifonns can \yc. Iwrro'.vrd or impro- 
vised for jwliccmen and wartlers or wardn-' ses, jo much 
the l)cttcr, b>it these are not so iini»rtnnt. Tiicrc should 
be as muclr variety xi possible in the diess, make-up, and 
manner of the prisoner and tvitnesjcj., v.lio can be of 
widely different aftes, classes, and nalionalUieP. 

When cvcrs'thinR is ready, and the jurj" and audience 
arc seated, the Assire proceeds .ts follows ; 

fHi.-fer the Usher.] 

Usher [proclaimtii/; loudly]. Oyer f 0 \-cz ! Ctycr. ! ,-\ti 
manner of persons liavinR aiiKlit to do before His Majesty 
the Kim; and the Lords Justices of Assize rlraw ncJir and 
give their attendance. 

[Istilcr the Clerk of --l.ssirc, the Counsel for the Prosecu- 
tion, the Counsel for the Defence, and the Judge. 
Every one present rises as the Judge enters, and 
remains standing until he has taken his seat. 

Enter the Prisoner, guarded \sf a moji} by two Warders, 
or [if a woman] by two XVardresses. 

Every one except the Judge rises when speaking ] 

Clerk of .4 ssise [rising and reading the charge]. "John 
Doe is charged that on the 8th daj’ of December 192O, at 
. , . in the Countj' of . . , ho did feloniously , . . 
aipainst the peace of our Lord the Iving lus crown and 
dignity." l-^isoncr at the Bar, you have heard tJic 
Charge. Do you plead Guilty or Not Guilty ? 

Prisoner. Not Guilty. 

Clcrh of zlssirr. John Doc, the nnmas I am about to 
call are those of the Jury who will try you. If you object 
to any of them, you must do so before they are .worn, and 
your objection will be heard. 

[The members of the Jury rise. The Clerk of elssise 
reads the twelve names tn full, the Foreman’s first — 
e.g. Thomas Henry Wilkinson, Frederick Jones, etc. 

The Prisoner having made no objection,* the Clerk reads 
the words of the oath which the Jury are to take.] 

Clerk of Assize. You shall well and truly try tlic is^e 
mined between our Sovereign Lord the King and the 
Prisoner at the Bar whom you shall have in charge, and 
true verdict give according to the emdence.f 

reason it should be for some absurd 

t The words " so help you God " are here omitted. 
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[^s the last words of the oath are pronounced, the Jury 
raise their right hands, and then sit. The Counsel 
for the Prosecution rises.] 

Counsel far Prosecution outlines the crime of which he 
intends to prove the Prisoner guilty, and then announces 
Ihe name of his first witness — c.g. William Warbiirton. 

Judge’s Clerk [calling]. William Warbiirton ! 

William Warbiirton enters, and goes into the witness- 
box. The Judge’s Clerk gives him [and every witness 
who follows] a card on winch the words of Ihe oath are 
printed.] 

William Warburton [reading the oath slowly and 
solemnly].* The erddence that I shaJl give between our 
Sovereign Lord the King and the Prisoner at tlie Bar shall 
be the ixuth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.* 

Counsel for Prosecution proceeds to q^uestion the Wit- 
ness. trjdng to elicit eiddcnce which will show that the 
Prisoner is guilty. The Witness answers as dearly and 
briefly as possible, except when a touch of humour is 
desired. 

[During the examination the Judge may ask questions 
on any point which he thinks needs explanation, 
for Ins own benefit or that of the audienee. When 
the Counsel for the Prosecution has finished with 
the Witness he sits down and the Counsel for the 
Defenee rises.] 

Counsel for Defence proceeds to cross-examine the 
Witness, with a view to weakening or disproving the 
evidence which he has given prevdously, and obtaining 
evidence in favour of the Prisoner. 

[When Counsel for the Defence has finished, he sils, 
and Counsel for the Prosecution either asks further 
questions or gives the Witness leave to go. When 
this is given Witness leaves the box and takes a seat 
near by. Except when giving evidence no Witness 
is allowed in court, but this rule need not be enforced.] 

[When all Witnesses for the Prosecution have been heard ;] 

Counsel for Prosecution. That is my case, my Lord. 

[Sits down.] 

Counsel for Defence. I propose to call the Prisoner to 
give evidence, my Lord. 

♦ The words “I swear by Almighty God" and "so help me 
God ” are here omitted. 
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for the Defence are then called, the Prisoner 
bcint; the first. {He ts not compelled to give evi- 
dence, but nearly always does so.)] 

[Prisoner ts tahen into the witness-box by a Warder, and 
ts sworn as a Witness. After being examined by 
Counsel for the Defence and cross-examined by 
Counsel Jor the Prosecution, Prisoner ts tahen back 
into the dock. All Witnesses for the Defence having 
been e.xamined ;} 

Counsel for Defence [rising] makes his longest and most 
important speech, beginning : " My Lord and Gentlemen 
of the Jurj-. He sums up all the evidence which tells in 
favour of the Prisoner, tries to discredit or refute (or 
passes over in silence) the evidence against him, refers to 
any past Ic^ tlecisions which have bearing on the case, 
and does all in his jKiwer to influence the Jury in favour 
of the Prisoner by an eloquent appeal to their reason and 
their emotions. [He sits.] 

Counsel for Prosecution [rising] makes a similar speech 
on the other side. [Si/s.] 

Judge [remaining seated]. " Gentlemen of the Jnry, you 
have to decide whether tnc Prisoner on . . . did . . 

Ho then proceeds to give the Juiy an impartial summing 
up of the facts which have been established by the evi- 
dence, drawing their attention to anything which he con- 
siders to bo of special importance, and concludas, " Can 
you decide upon your verdict here, or do you rvish to 
retire to consider it ? " 

Foreman, after a brief consultation with the Jury, 
announces that they wish to retire, or that they do not. 
[If the Jury retire, the Court must wait until they have 
returned to their places ; but it is belter if they can 
come to their decision (which must be unanimous) 
without retiring. When they have decided, the 
Judge proceeds at once.] 

Judge po Foreman], Are you agreed upon your verdict ? 
Foreman. Yes, my Lord. 

[// he says that they have not been able to come to an 
agreement, the Judge must announce that the case 
will be tried again at the next A ssixes.J 
Judge. Do you find the Prisoner Guilty or Not Guilty ? 

[If the verdict is Not Guilty .'] 

Foreman. Not Guilty, mj’ Lord. 
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Judge, John Doe, I concur in the verdict. You leave 
the Court rvithout a stain on your character. 

[If the verdict is Guilty ; or Guilty with Recommendation 
to Mercy ;] 

Foreman. Guilty, mv Lord, or GuilD', my Lord, with 
Recommendation to ^fercy. 

Judge. " Prisoner at the Bar, you have been found 
guilty of a grave offence, which . . He points out 
the evil results of the particular crime, and then, temper- 
ing his remarlrs and sentence accordingly if the Prisoner 
has been recommended to mercy, he concludes, ‘ I sen- 
tence you to . . [The sentence for burglary should be 

two years’ imprisonment or three or more years’ penal 
servitude ; for arson, penal servo tude ; for forgery, im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, or penal servi- 
tude. The shortest period of penal servitude which can 
be mven is tlirce years.] 

[// the Prisoner is Not Guilty, he is free to leave the 
Court ; if Guilty, he is escorted to his cell by the 
Warders. The Court then rtses, the Clerk of Assize, 
Counsel, etc., leaving tn the older in which they 
entered.] 
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RECORD OF A MOCK TRIAL 


held by. 


The JudRc 

Counsel for the Prosecution 
Counsel for the Defence . ... 

Clerk of Assize 

judee's Clerk 

Usher 

Prisoner ( ) . . . . 

First Warder 

Second Warder 

Twelve Jurymen (their real names) 
Foreman 



Witnesses : 


The Charge . . 

The Verdict. . 
The Sentence 
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Rights oj performance of this Epilogue are re- 
served, but amateurs may give performances without 
payment or application for permission, provided that 
acknowledgments to the Editor and the Publishers are 
made on the programme. 



A CHRISXaUS EPILOGUE 


CHARACTERS ; 

Five Bovs or Girls, and Father Christmas. 

[FAc Christmas concert is over. The lidUsin the 
switched on, and the First Boy (or Girt) app 
between the curtains.] . . 

First Boy. Heap on more wood ! The wnd is chil , 
But let it whistle as it will, 

Wc’ll keep our Christmas merrj’ still. 

Each ne'e has deemed- - , 

Second Bcri' (standing up at the back of the hall, and 
shouting]. Here ! You stop that 1 
First Boy. Whv ? WTiat for ? j- „ Ro 

Third Boy [half-way down the hall, 
cause that's the Clxristmas Epilogue 1 T ou kno^\ that, 
don’t you ? 

First Boy. Well, what about it . in the 

, Fourth and Fifth Boys [fs'oni differei p 
audience, speaking together], ^at about t! Nobody 

but Father Christmas is aUowed to speak tiiat. 

Second Boy [coining up towards treM 

one but Father Christmas says it, aU the i^unsemas 

in England will fall down ! . /he sta^e.! 

[The other fco>'s also begin to 
Fourth- Boy. And all the nute oranges wU |0 
Third Boyi And all the Chnstmas puddings will 

Fatter Christmas rvii. go to Chioogo 

Sio yoh'd tetter te 

[By this time they have all He stoops 

a group, looking up at the Ftrst aoy. 
over the footlights to s^ak to them.} 
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First Boy [aghast]. But whiit can ive do ? We must 
have an Epilogue 1 

Fifth Boy. Have you asked Father Christinas to come 
and say it ? 

First Boy. Great Scott ! I never thought of that ! 

Fourth Boy. Well, yon didn’t expect him to come if 
you didn’t ask him, did von > 

Thiid Boy. It’s not Chnstmas yet, and he must be 
jolty busy, anyway. 

Fourth Boy. Come on, you chaps, let’s call him 1 

Second Boy. Good idea. 

All [facing the audience, and calling). Father Christmas! 
Fa — ^tlicr Christmas I [They listen intently for a tnomcnl.) 

Second Boy. Nothing doing. 

First Boy. Perhaps he’s ofiended, and won’t come. 

T/iiri? Boj'. Nothc 1 He’sa jolly good sort. Hedoesn’t 
get offended. 

Fifth Boy. Perhaps he's a long way away. Let's tiy 
again. 

A ll. Father Christmas ! Father Christmas ! 

[They listen again,] 

First Boy. I can’t hear anything — can you ? 

Fourth and Fifth Boys. No. 

Third Boy. I Imow. ’Tlicre isn't any chimney in this 
place. He can't get in 1 

[If there is a chimney, this speech should be, " I knoiu I 
We ought to have shouted up the chimney / " and the 
next four speeches should be omitted, and they all go 
and call up the chimney.] 

Fourth Boy. Well, that's settled it ! 

Second Boy. I’m not so sure. He must have found 
other ways of getting in, what Avith all this central healing 
and jerry-built houses with chimneys that any one would 
get stuck in 1 

Fifth Boy. Oh, let's try once more, anyhow. 

Fiist Boy. Oh yes, come on ! 

All. Father Christmas 1 Father Christmas ! 

[They listen. There is a faint, far-away tinkle of little 
bells.] 

First Boy. Hooray I Listen I 

[They listen again. The bells sound nearer. A voice is 
heard singing a carol.] 

First Boy. Hooray 1 He’s coming I 
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[All lights arc. stuitched ojf. In (he darkness the First 
Boy slips ihrongh the curtains and disappears ; the 
others withdraw to (he sides of the hall. The curtains 
part and Father Christinas appears, carrying a 
• brilliant red lantern which throws its light upon his 
head and shoulders.'] 

Father Christmas. Heap on more wood 1 the wind is 
chin ; * 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We’U keep old Christmas merrj’ still. 

Each age has deemed the new-bom year 
The fittest time for festal cheer 
E’en, heathen yet. the savage Dane 
At Yule more deep the mead did drain ; 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled. 

And brought blithe Christmas back again. 

With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 

On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas Eve the mass was sung ; 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Eorth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide tlie baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside. 

And Ceremony doSed his pnde. 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight. 

And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The huge hall table’s oaken face. 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn. 

By old blue-coated ser\'ing-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high. 

Crested rvith bays and rosemary. 

There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 


The first forty-nine lines are taken from Marmion. 
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rjxim-porridgc stood, and Christmas pie ; 

Nor failed old England to produce. 

At such high tide, her savourj- goose. 

Then came the merry maskers in. 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade. 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

Blit oh ! wliat maskers ridilv dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 

England rvas merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

'Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 

'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

So here come I to wish j’ou all 
The joys of Christmas festival. 

Good cheer as in old days gone bv. 

Glad he-arts, free minds, and good mince-pie, 

A happy family round the fire, 

And unto each* his heart's desire. 

E 'he little belts are heard again 
ipland snow ; 

The sleigh-bells jingle ; I must go, 

For many a viifagc, many a forvn, 

Before the Christmas stars go down, 

Awaite my blessing on its glee, 

That joy mav reign from sea to sea 

Wassail 1 Wassail 1 To all, good cheer 1 
Old Father Christmas gives you hero 
A Happy Christmas, Glad New Year i 

CURTAIN 


PRlNTCn IN GREAT BRITAIN AT 
the press of the PUIU-ISHERS 


